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Word Studies in the New Testament. 
By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby says: 

Dr. Vincent’s “ Word Studies in the New Testament” is adelicious book. As a Greek scholar, 
a clear thinker, a logical reasoner, a master in English, and a devout sympathizer with the truths 
of revelation, Dr. Vincent is just the man to interest and edify the Church with such a work as 
this. Thousands will take delight in handling the gems which he has brought to view by his 
careful research and judicious discrimination. There are few scholars who, to such a degrée as 
Dr. Vincent, mingle scholarly attainment with aptness to impart knowledge in attractive form. 
All Bible-readers should enjoy and profit by these delightful “ Word Studies.” 


From the New York Evangelist : 
We refer to and indorse cordially Dr. Howard Crosby’ s judgment on this scholarly work 
printed in another part of this issue. 


CANON HOLLAND'S NEW BOOK. 
Creed og Character. 


3y Canon H. S. Houianp, of Christ Church, Oxford. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


The sermons are fresh, full of energy and life, The sermons are earnest, helpful reading ; 
and entirely free from that foreign or extrane-| portions here and there to be read and re-read ; 
ous matter which is affected by the most popu- | full of faith and goodfellowship, and the beauty 
lar and most applauded preachers. They are | of holiness. — Church Union. 
models of pulpit oratory, and deserve the hearty! For Christian solace and helpfulness this 
attention of our American pulpit and pews. — | book of Canon Holland's cannot, among recent 
Boston Beacon. | publications, be excelled. — Hartford Post. 


The Self-Revelation of God. 
By Samuet Harris, D. D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
College. 1 vol. 8vo, uniform with “The Philosophical Basis of Theism.” 


$3.50. 

Throughout the whole volume Professor Harris has done his work grandly. . . . It is an 
armory of weapons for the defense of the truth. — Chicago /nterior. 

Such a work is not brought out in a day, but is the growth of years of professional study and 
reflection. Few books on Apologetics have been recently produced that will be more influential 
and formative upon the mind of the theological or philosophical student, or more useful. . it 
is calculated to influence opinions, and to influence them truthfully, seriously, and strongly. — 
Prof. WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D. D, in the Presbyterian Review. 


A most important contribution to the science of psychology. — NEW YORK TIMES. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology. 
By GeorceE T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 
Yale University. With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo, $4.50. 


This work of Professor Ladd’s contains in its six hundred and ninety-six pages more informa- 
tion on this most interesting branch of mind science than any similar work in the English lan- 
guage. It is impossible in a brief notice to give any adequate conception of the scientific char- 
acter and practical application of this admirable volume. In its class it stands alone among 
American books. No thorough student of psychology will rest satisfied until he owns a copy of 

this work. — Zhe School Fournal. 

It is infinitely the ripest treatise in our language in its special field, and is a shining example 
of good work in natural history, by a student who has received a theological and philosophical 
education. — Boston Beacon. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers ; or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN (0.'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Reasons for Being a Churchman. 

By the Rev. Arrnur Witpe Littte, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Portland, Me. Cloth, 282 pages, hand- 
somely bound, by mail, $1.10, net. This book has already gained a wide circulation, and its popularity is 
fully established. 

The Family Altar: Or Prayers for Family Worship. 

Compiled by the Rev. Jas. A. Boutgs, D. D., rector emeritus of Trinity Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Hand- 

somely bound in cloth, gilt cross on cover, red lines around pages. Price $1.00, net, by mail. 


The Church and its Apostolic Ministry. 


By the Bishop of Colorado. Cloth, price $1.00. 


The Young Churchman’s Hymnal. 


By the Rev. Warren W. Watsu, Rector of Trinity Church, Medina, N. Y. Price, paper, 6 cents each, in 
any quantity. Limp cloth, 8 cents. This littke Hymnal has reached its twentieth thousand, which is a 
sufficient guaranty of its popularity. 


Eight Notes on Preaching. 


By “‘ Lanprep Lewis.” Price 25 cents by mail 


The Special Beliefs and Objects of Catholic Churchmen. 


By the Rev. F. S. Jewerr, Ph.D. Price 10 cents. 


The Intermediate State. 


A Tractate. By the Rev. Dr. Jewett. Price 15 cents. 


What is the Anglican Church ? 
By the late Rev. F. C. Ewer, S.T. D. Fifth edition. With Portrait and Memorial Preface by the Bishop 
of Springfield. Price 15 cents, by mail. 


The Oxford Movement. 


By the Rev. MorGan Dix, D.D. Fourth Edition. Price 10 cents, by mail. 


Tales of Christian Heroism. 
By the late Rev. J. M. Neacz, D.D. Kedcloth. Price 25 cents, by mail. 


The Holy Catholic Church. 


By the Rev. Prebendary Samuet Fox, M.A. Redcloth. Price 25 cents, by mail. 


The Incarnation. 


The Source of Life and Immortality. A Doctrinal and Practical Essay. By the Rev. E. W. Spapina, 
D. D., late Dean of All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee. Price 10 cents, by mail. 


The Church in Her Relations to Sectarianism. 


By the Rev. E W. Sparpine, D. D. Price 10 cents, by mail. 


The Threefold Ministry of the Church of Christ. 


By the Bishop of Colorado. Price 10 cents. 


A Plain Catechism on the Sacramental Rite of Confirmation. 


By the Rector of St. James’ Church, Chicago. Price 5 cents, by mail. 


A Pocket Manual of Prayers. 


For Those who Travel by Land or Sea. Compiled by F. M. B. Price 15 cents. The book contains short 
Prayers and other Devotions, and is one altogether which the Christian traveler will prize as a companion, 
and is of convenient size for the pocket. 


A Practical Question Book on the Bible. 


For Juvenile Scholars. By Miss L. L. Ropinson. Price 6 cents. 


Living Church Tracts. 


This series of Tracts, by various authors, has had an enormous sale. They now number thirty-nine in the 
series, and a sample set of the whole will be mailed for 30 cents. The clergy will find that they cover the 
various needs encountered in Parochial work, and their cheapness permits free distribution. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
434 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE FAMILY ALTAR 


OR, PRAYERS FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Compiled by the Rev. Jas. A. Bolles, D.D., Rector Emeritus of Trinity Church 
Clew, ‘and, Ohio. Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 





The above book has just been published by the Young Churchman Co. It is neatly bound 
in cloth, 144 pages, gilt cross on cover, red lines around pages, making the handsomest book of 
family prayers ever issued from the press in this country. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Preface. Collects from the Prayer Book. 
Introduction, of eleven pages, being the Additional Collects for Holy Days. 
Dedication and some remarks on the 
Family and the Home. 
DAILY PRAYERS FOR 


Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany. Easter, Ascension, and Whitsuntide. 
Lent and Holy Week. Trinity. 

PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
Before Holy Eucharist. A Birthday. 
Holy Baptism. Before a Journey. 
Confirmation. Grace Before and After Meals. 
Holy Matrimony. For Blessing on Social Intercourse. 
For the Sick. For the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Commendatory Prayers for the Dying. For the Parish Priest. 
For the Departed. For the Parish. 
For one Hardened and Impenitent. 

THANESGIVINGS. 
For Recovery from Sickness, or Escape | The Birth of a Child. 
from Danger. After a Journey. 





We heartily commend this volume as most suitable for family devotion. We know of nothing more suitable for 


the purpose, indeed. — Parish Record (New York City) 


On some accounts this is one of the best ealtantions and arrangements of Family Prayers which we have seen. 
It is distinctly for the Christian Home, the fameily life and the family interests are kept paramount, as they should 
be, while an equally distinct Churchliness pervades them. — Pacific Churchman. 


Is one of the most elegant and acceptable manuals of devotion to be found. — Church Worker (Indiana). 

We wish that this book may find its way into every Church family in the land. It is the first book of family 
prayers that we have seen that is almost entirely made up of the old familiar words of the Prayer Book. ... We 
most heartily commend this book. — Maryland Churchman. 

We like it as well as any that has come in our way. — The Churchman. 

This is an improved edition of a work issued thirty years ago, which ought to be in the hands of every head of a 
family, if it were only for the introduction, in which the whole subject of Family Worship is admirably treated. 

he publishers have done their part in a manner that is a credit to the book-maker’s art, and have clothed the 
work in a beautiful and appropriate dress. — Kentucky Church Chronicle. 

A volume of Family Prayers arranged as is this with reference to the Church's seasons, and embodying much 
of the Prayer Book, cannot but be helpful and acceptable; and in publishing this most excellent compilation of Dr. 
Bolles, The Young Churchman Co. have added another to their many good works done for the Church. . The 
printing and general “ get-up” of the book is in harmony with the subject, and reflects the greatest credit. upon the 
publishers. — Church Gui avd an (Montreal). 

The book is handsomely printed, and is altogether the best arrangement of prayers for daily use in the family 
which we have seen. — Living Church. 

An excellent manual, prepared by a clergyman of large experience and thoroughly conversant with liturgical uses. 
We can heartily commend the introduction of this book into our Iowa households. — Jowa Churchman. 





To be had of all Church booksellers, or direct from the publishers, 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE CHURCH PRESS. 


~ $2 pages, Price $2.00 per year, or $1.50 to clergymen, payable in advance 
monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly. 


A weekly, independent, Catholic Church Journal, under efficient business manage 
ment, and with a large and able staff of editorial contributors, lay and clerical, ir 
America, England, and Canada. 

THE CHURCH PREss aspires to fulfil the highest function of a Church Journal, impart: 
ing knowledge, directing thought, maintaining faith, refuting error, stimulating zeal, 
aiding Church institutions, and promoting every department and branch of Church 
work. It has been established without reference to party, and is neither the organ of 
a party nor the mouthpiece of an individual, but rather the exponent and advocate of 
the principles, ordinances, and institutions of the Church, as these are formulated in 
the Book of Common Prayer and confirmed either by the usages of antiquity or by the 
Canons of Councils and Conventions in later times. 

The PREss, therefore, aims to supply a complete digest of Church News from all 
parts of our own and other lands ; to discuss impartially all public questions in their 
bearing upon Church doctrine, life, and work; to afford a medium for the free inter- 
change of opinion among both clergy and laity; and to prove in all respects a represen- 
tative of, and an auxiliary to, the institutions and enterprises of the Church. 

Among its especial departments is one devoted to Domestic and Foreign Missions, 
another to Sunday Schools, another to Schools and Colleges, another to Archeological 
Research, another to “ Open Letters,” and others to Pulpit Exposition, Biblical Criti- 
cism, Historic Memorials, Literary Reviews, etc. Special reports are made of the 
Church Building Fund, of the White Cross Society, of Parochial Missions, of Diocesan 
Conventions, of Church Congresses, and of public religious meetings; whilst in 
poetry, tales, and general religious matter, the wants of the Family Circle will be met, 
and intellectual, social, and spiritual interests will be promoted. 

Each department is under separate management, whilst all are controlled by one 
presiding and responsible mind. 

A series of articles on THE CATHOLIC FAITH, an exposition and defence, as an an- 
tidote to the errors of the age, has been begun and will be continued by some of the 
leading scholars and divines in the American and English Churches. In like manner 
a new series of Sunday School Lessons for Teachers and Scholars will be supplied in 
exposition of the history and doctrine of the Bible. Among the distinguished writers 
who have promised articles in the department of Archzological Research are the fol- 
lowing: Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph. D., LL. D., of England, Prof. J. A. Pain, Ph.D., 
Rev. A. H. Kellogg, D. D., Mr. O. H. Gates, Rev. R. C. Gillett, M. A., Prof. Lansing, 
D. D., and Rev. W. C. Winslow, Ph. D., LL. D. 

No interest in the Church will be neglected, no claims of Society will be ignored, 
and nothing indeed will be wanting in business arrangements, in scholastic attainment, 
in literary excellence, in Church enterprise, to render THE CHURCH PRESS accept- 
able and useful, worthy of and a power in the Church. The codperation and support 
of the whole Church are therefore solicited. In every Church family THE CHURCH 
Press should be found, and by every Church member it should be read. Its price 
places it within reach of all. An agent is desired for every Parish, and the formation 
of a club in every district. A liberal commission is allowed to agents and clubs, and 
propectuses and sample copies are supplied free of charge. 


THE CHURCH PRESS CO., 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE RIVERSIDE PARALLEL BIBLE. 


Containing the Old and New Testaments translated out of the original Tongues: 
Being the Version set forth a. D. 1611, commonly called King James’s Ver- 
sion, arranged in parallel columns with the Revised Versions of 1881 and 
1885. With References, Prefaces, Lists of Revisers, Readings preferred by 
the American Revisers, etc. Quarto, 1742 pages, red edges, $5.00; Persian, 
$10.00 ; full morocco, $15.00. 


The Riverside Bible meets all the requisitions of typographical accuracy and excellence, is 
convenient in size, and is placed at a price remarkably low, considering the outlay required for so 
large and handsome a volvme. No publishing house in America or England is better prepared 
to thoroughly edit and faithfully make such a Bible, and we have in this edition what may be, 
without qualification, recom nended as a correct, serviceable, and finely made book. — A/aine 
Sunday-School Reporte . 

The Riverside Para'lel Bible, a royal octavo, gotten out with great neatness and taste, is the 
most attractive issue we have yet seen of the Version of 1611 combined with the recently revised 
Version. For convenience, for fullness of reference and indications, and for neat and inviting 
pages for comparison of the two Versions, the edition before us deserves high recommendation, 
It is printed with the characteristic taste which marks the work of the Riverside Press. — Za 
theran Quarterly Review 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By 
WiLuiAM SmitH. American Edition. Revised and edited by H. B. Hack- 
ETT, D. D., assisted by Ezra Aspot, LL.D. With five hundred and ninety- 
six Illustrations. In four volumes. With xxx.+-3667 pages. The set, 8vo, 
$20.00 net; sheep, $25.00 net; half morocco, $27.50 net; half calf, extra, 
$27.50 net; half russia, $30.00 net; full morocco, full gilt, $40.00 net ; tree 
calf, $45.00 net. 


The Dictionary of the Bible, edited by William Smith, LL. D., has become the standard En- 
cyclopedia of Biblical knowledge wherever the English language is spoken. ‘The editor, 
widely known through his classical dictionaries, etc., has brought all his experience and ge- 
nius for organization to bear upon this work ; and the list of his associates comprises such 
names as Alford, Blakesley, Bonar, Davies, Deutsch, Ellicott, Farrar, Fergusson, Ffoulkes, 
Grove, Hervey, Hooker, Houghton, Howson, Huxtable, Layard, Lightfoot, Meyrick, Oppert, 
Perowne, Plumptre, Poole, Porter, Pritchard, Rawlinson, Stanley, Thomson, Tregelles, Tristram, 
Twisleton, Westcott, Wordsworth, Wright. 

There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this edition com- 
prises not only the contents of the original English edition, unabridged, but very considerable 
and impostant additions by the editors, Professors Hackett and Abbot, and twenty-six other emi- 
nent American scholars. This edition has 500 more pages than the English, and too more illus- 
trations ; more than a thousand errors of reference in the English edition are corrected in this ; 
and an Index of Scripture illustrated is added. 


To the careful scholarship of these two American Professors we are indebted for what is un- 
questionably the most accurate and serviceable work of its kind for the general student in any 
tongue. — Prof. J. HENRY THAYER. 

What was, to begin with, the best book of its kind in our language is now still better. — Prot. 
RoswEL_ D. HIrcHcock. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 ParK STREET, Boston; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YorK. 
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NOVELLO, EWER & CO./’S 


CELEBRATED CHEAP OCTAVO EDITIONS OF 


SACRED MUSIC, 


Comprising over two thousand Church Anthems and Services by the 
most favorite Ancient and Modern Composers of all Nations; Psalters, 
Hymn Books, Carols, etc. 


PRICES, FROM FIVE CENTS UPWARDS. 


Lists of the complete Collections, also special lists for each Church 
Season, mailed free. 





FUST PUBLISHED: 


SERVICES OF SACRED SONG 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND SIMILAR USE. 


. “ABRAHAM.” Compiled by the Rev. J. TRouTBECK. \ The Music 
. “DANIEL.” Compiled by the Rev. A. GrrarpD chiefly 


BOWMAN. selected from 
. “ELIJAH.” Compiled by the Rev. R. F. DAte. “The 
. “MOSES.” Compiled by the Rev. F. W. Farrar. Hymnary.” 


PRICE OF EACH SERVICE, 20 CENTS. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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A SPECIALTY. 


















WE invite the attention of CHURCH 
“* COMMITTEES to our 


“PERFECT” FURNACES, 


as being 


THE MOST DURABLE AND POWERFUL 
VENTILATING FURNACE MADE. 


‘te 


PALES Ie 


@ Estimates given, and all our work 
superintended by EXPERIENCED EXPERTS. 


@@ Our Furnaces are used by the 
4 Trinity Corporation, General Theological 
Seminary of New York, and hundreds 
of others. 





“PERFECT” 
RANGE 


Ismade in Portable 
or Brick-Set form. 
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Best and Most 
Modern Range in fg 
the market. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 232 & 234 Water Street, 
Ge Send for Circulars. NEW YORK. 












CHURCH REVIEW. 


Vote. XLIX. 1887. 


JANUARY. 


1. A MODERN SPECTATOR AT A GREEK PLay. Rev. W. Epiphanius Wilson, M. A. — 
2. MARY AND MARTHA WASHINGTON. Mary Stuart Smith.— 3. MEXICO AND THE Con- 
STITUTION. ev. Charles H. Hall, D.D.— 4. MARRIAGE BETWEEN AFFINES. ohn B. 
Gale, Esg.— 5. DivINE OrIGIN oF Episcopacy. Rev. £. Gould, M. A.— CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. 6. GENERAL LITERATURE. Illustrated Books. —7. BIOGRAPHY. Dyer's 
Records of an Active Life. — 8. History. Rawlinson’s Egypt and Babylon; Drake’s Making 
of New England; Wilson’s Centennial History; Wright’s Ancient Cities.—9. ErHics. Mar- 
tineau’s Types of Ethical Theory; Ribot’s German Psychology of To-Day; Wentworth’s 
Logic of Introspection. — 10. SCIENCE. Benjamin’s Age of Electricity ; Milne’s Earthquakes 
and other Earth Movements. —11. THEOLOGY. Fairbairn’s Sermons; Hudson’s Concord- 
ance; Weidner’s Biblical Theology of the Old Testament; Gray’s Scriptural Doctrine of Rec- 
ognition in the World to Come; Marvin’s Authorship of the Four Gospels. 

FEBRUARY. 


1. A MopERN SPECTATOR AT A GREEK Pay. Part II. Rev. W. Epiphanius Wilson, M. A. 
—2. DivINE ORIGIN OF Episcopacy. ev. £. Gould, M. A.— 3. MEXICO AND 1HE Con- 
STITUTION. Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D.—4. SHALL THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CHANGE ITS NAME? Prof. Kinloch Nelson, D. D.—5. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 
Prof. Foseph M. Ciarke, D. D.—6. CHANGES IN THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. fev. 
Frederick Gibson, M. A.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 7. RECENT VERSE. Carpenter’s 
Leber Amoris; Perry’s New Songs and Ballads; Whitney’s Holy Tides. — 8. THEOLOGY. 
Cook’s Orient; Dix’s Christ at the Door of the Heart; Bartlett's Scriptures, Hebrew and 
Christian ; Burbridge’s Liturgies and Offices of the Church ; Cox’s Expositions. — 9. MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. Upton’s Standard Oratorios.— 10. NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


MARCH. 


1. MEXICO AND HAITI AND THE CONSTITUTION. Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D.—2. THE BEATI- 
TUDES OF THE GosPEL. Rev. C.C. Tiffany, D.D.—3. NAUKRATIS. Rev. William C. Wins- 
low, Ph. D.— 4. DEATH. Rev. W. Epiphanius Wilson, M.A.— 5. LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY 
YEARS AFTER. —6. Non-THEISTIC EtHIcs. Rev. Welford L. Robbins. —7. THE LIFE, TIMES, 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM WHITE, D.D., Firsr BisHop OF PENNSYLVANIA. A’%. 
Rev. William Stevens Perry, D. D., LL. D.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 8. FICTION. 
Craddock’s In the Clouds; Bishop’s The Golden Justice. — 9. BloGRAPHY. Brandes’ Eminent 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century. — 10. History. Pears’ The Fall of Constantinople. — 
11. THEOLOGY. Haweis’ Christ and Christianity ; Smyth’s Footprints of the Saviour; Brooks’ 
Twenty Sermons; Lansing’s Arabic Grammar; Leacock’s Thoughts for the Devout. 


APRIL. 


1. MEXICO AND HAITI AND THE ConsTITUTION. Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D.—2. THE LIFE, 
TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BisHop Wuire. A+. Rev. William Stevens Perry, D.D., 
LL. D.—3. THE Hucuenots. Hon. Francis ¥ Parker. — 4. THEORIES OF THE HOLy 
CoMMUNION. Kev. W. D. Wilson, D.D., LL. D.— 5. THE First Bishop oF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Rt. Kev. William Stevens Perry, D. D., LL. D.—6. MOMMSEN’S ROMAN PROVINCES. Fev. 
W. Epiphanius Wilson, M.A. —7. TAIKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. —8. DOES THE 
FirTy-FIFTH CANON RECOGNIZE THE KIRK AS THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND? Rev. Arthur 
Lowndes, M. A.—9. THE LAW OF THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATEs. Introduction. 
kev. Henry Mason Baum.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 10. POETRY. Browne’s Bugle- 
Echoes. — 11. History. Luckock’s The Bishops in the Tower.— 12. THEOLOGY. Smyth’s 
Old Faiths in New Lights ; Staunton’s Episodes in Clerical and Parish Life; Timlow’s Plain 
Footprints; Bolles’s ‘Lhe Family Altar. 

: MAY. 

t. A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Rev. W. Epiphanius Wilson, M.A.— 2. DISSOLUTION OF 
THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. F. G. Hall, Jr. — 3. CHURCH WORK AMONG YOUNG MEN. 
Edwin F. Gardiner, M.D.— 4. THE NAME OF THE CHURCH. Hon. Hugh W. Sheffey.— 
5. THE Lire, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP WHITE. A’. Rev. William Stevens 
Per y, D.D., LL. D.— 6. THE First BisHop oF Nova Scotia. At. Kev. William Stevens 
Perry, D.D., LL. D.—7. THE First PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. ev. William 
W. Olssen, D.D.— 8. Our ArRcTic PROVINCE. — 9. THE LAW OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
Unirep States. Rev. Henry Mason Baum.— 10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Von 
Reber’s History of Medizval Art; Dawson’s Hannington; Brand’s Whittingham; Walker's 
History of the Second Army Corps; Dunn’s Massacre of the Mountains; Alexander’s Some 
Problems of Philosophy; Doriot’s Beginner's Book in French ; Johnson’s Rasselas ; Yonge’s 
Teachings on the Catechism for the Little Ones; Goulburn’s Meditations on the Liturgical 
Gospels; Dodd's Cathedral Days; Manners Makyth Man.— 11. FOREIGN LITERARY Cor- 
RESPONDENCE. England ; Germany. 
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SIMPLEST IN CONSTRUCTION. 
LARGEST STEAMING CAPACITY. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

















Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


DUPLEX STEAM HEATER COMPANY, 
Mention this Review. 10 Barclay Street, New York, 





FRED T cAMP, THEIS & TRUEG, 


No. 60 Liberty Street, New York City. 
. . ° 
Plans and Specifications for every kind of building exe- K f f | | 
cuted with faithfulness and promptness. Born and bred Tr I Pt ura ar P 


in the Church, all edifices for parish use are thoroughly 


comprehended. Correspondence solicited. orks 
’ 


M e 
H* Oniconate iit 140 to 146 East 42d St., 


A new Hymnal. Endorsed by all who have seen it. Send - - - 
for sample copy. Music and W Words on/y, NEW YORK. 
Single copy, postpaid 50/8 Sinale copy postpaid 33 25 


Per hundred, $40.00 | Pe n s 
JNO. B. RU INO. H. RUE, Je, ‘Publisher, 438. 4th St,Philads | One Block from Grand Central Depot. 











PHILLIPS EXETER LECTURES. BUILDERS OF 


MARBLE anp STONE ALTARS, 


LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS 


OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 1885-1886. BAPTISMAL FONTS, 





hon hegre tee om MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
A volume o ia ons rable addresses on various important 
subjects, by Rev. Drs. E. E. Hale, and Phillips Brooks, TT 
and Presidents McCosh, Walker, Bartlett, Robinson, Por- PU LPITS, 
ter, and Carter. . + 
: : | COMMUNION RAILINGS. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
II EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS 
FURNISHED. 
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TA. 
is COX SONS, 


BUCKLEY & CO. 
+ Ghurch.-¥ urnishers, a 


= 343 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


- ALMS BASINS, COMMUNION PLATE, ALTAR CROSSES, 





CANDLESTICKS, VASES, ETC. 


LECTERNS, PULPITS, ALTARS, REREDOS. 
EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR CLOTHS, DOSSALS. 
HANGINGS AND MATERIALS FOR WORKING. 
Memorial Brasses, Tombs, etc. 


STAINED GLASS, 


Clerical Clothing, Bishops’ and College Robes. 


Prices and particulars for self-mcasurement sent on appli- 
cation. 





“ART GARNISHING CHURCHES.” $1.50. New Edition. 


Designs and Estimates free. 
10 
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The : 
Church Review 


FOUNDED | 848. 


EDITED BY THE 


lieb. enry DBason Maun. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


HouGuTon, MIFFLIN AND Company, New York and Boston. Printed at 
The Riversive Press, Cambridge. 


Each number contains 128 pages. Two volumes a year, beginning with 
the numbers for January and July. 


Every subscriber who will pay a year’s subscription, strictly in advance, 
directly to the Publishers, will have cach volume bound in cloth, free, of 
returned to the Publishers for that purpose within two months from the 
receipt of the last number of the volume, or covers will be mailed free as 
he may elect. There will be no deviation from this rule. Postage on the 
numbers returned and expressage on the bound volume must be paid by the 
subscriber. 

Persons may receive the Review through their local booksellers or 
news-agents, and pay monthly on receipt of the same, by sending a 
postal card to the Publishers, with their name and address and that of 
the bookseller or news-agent through whom they wish to receive the 
Review. Covers for binding will be mailed free to such subscribers for 
50 cents a volume; or the numbers will be bound at the same rate, if 
returned to the Publishers for that purpose within the time above men- 
tioned. 

All communications concerning subscriptions, advertisements, and the 
business management of the Review should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishers. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, iz advance. Single numbers, 35 cents. 


Postal notes and money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore re- 


mittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 PaRK STREET, Boston ; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
II 











EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 





The General Theological Semi- 
nary, Chelsea Square, New York. The Academical 
year begins on Wednesday, in the September Ember 
Week. Speciat STUDENTS admitted, and a Post Grap- 
UATE course for Graduates of other Theological Semina- 
ries. The requirements for admission and further partic- 
ulars can be had from Rev. E. A. Horrmann, D.D., 
Dean, 426 West 23d Street, New York. 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Evtscopat Cuurcu In Puttapecpenia. The next year 
will begin September 16. Complete Faculty, thorough 
work. Sound learning, manliness, earnest spirituality cul- 
tivated in students. Special and Post-Graduate courses. 
New commodious building, new chapel. Address the 
Dean, The Rev. Epwarp T. BarTLetrt, soth Street and 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Twenty-first year begins Sept. 29. 
The Church’s prescribed preparation for Orders pursued 
in a mature manner, with peculiar local advantages and 
attractions. Also Special, Post-Graduate, and Post-Ordi- 
nation study provided for, which may be combined with 
courses in Harvard. Address the Dean, Rev. Gsorce 
Zapriskie Gray, D. D. 


The Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Washington Boulevard, Chicago. The year begins 
September 29, Feast of S. Michael and All Angels. For 
requirements for admission and other particulars, address 
the Dean, The Right Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, S. T. D., 
255 Ontario Street, Chicago. 


St. Stephen’s College, 

Annandale-on-the-Hudson, is a Training School for the 
Ministry. The Course of Study for the Degree of B. A. 
is the same as in colleges generally. The charges for 
Board, Washing, Fuel, Lights, and partly furnished 
rooms are $225 perannum. The next Academic Year will 
begin the rsth of September. The Rev. R. B. Farr- 
BaIRN, D. D., LL. D., Warden. 


Nashotah House 
Receives Candidates for Holy Orders from any Diocese, 
properly accredited, and maintains its work, as it has done 





for more than forty years, chiefly by the offerings of the 
Church received through the daily mail. Correspondence 
is invited, and remittances will be gratefully received by 
the President, Rev. Gzorce G. Carter, Nashotah, Wis- 
consin. Money-orders should be drawn on Oconomowoc. 
President and Prof. of Pastoral Theology, Rev. Gzorcr 
G. Carter, A. M.; Prof. of Systematic Divinity, Rev. 
Wituram Apams, D. D.; Prof. of Eccles. Hist., Rev. 
T. M. Ritey, D. D.; Prof. of Exegesis, Bib. Lit., and 
Hebrew, Rev. J. M. Crarxe, D. D. 


De Lancey School for Girls, 
Geneva, N. Y. Rt. Rev. A. C. Cox, D. D., Visitor 
The Seventh Year begins on Wednesday, September 14th. 
For circulars address THe Misses Bripcs. 


I 


The University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., Is located on the Cumberland Plateau, 
2100 feet above the sea level, in a region free from malaria, 
consumption, and catarrh. For healthfulness, high schol- 
arship, and good order it is unsurpassed. Preparatory, 
Collegiate, Commercial, and Theological Departments, 
fully equipped. 285 students in attendance. Rev. Tex- 
FaiR Hopcson, D. D., Vice-Chancellor. 


The Seabury Divinity School, 

Faribault, Minn. Facudty: The Rt. Rev. H. B. Wuip- 
pte, D. D., Lecturer on the Pastoral Office. The Rev 
J. Sreinrort Kepney, D. D., Professor of Divinity 
The Rev. E. S. Wirson, A. M., Prof. of O. and N. T 
Exegesis, and Hebrew. The Rev. J. MacBripg Srer- 
rRETT, D. D., Prof. of Ethics and Apologetics. The Rev 
Epwarp C. Bit, A. M., B. D., Prof. of Liturgics. The 


| Rev. F. D. Hoskins, A. M., Prof. of Biblical Learning 


and Homiletics. The Rev. Sy.vester CLarkr, Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History. The Academical year begins Sep- 
tember 2gth. TUITION AND ROOMS FREE. For 
further information address The Rev. F. D. Hoskins, 
A. M., Warden. 


| Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
Fairfax Co., near Alexandria. Rev. J. Packarp, D. D., 
Dean. The library contains 11,000 volumes. The Semi- 
nary opens on the last Wednesday of September, and 
closes on the fourth Thursday in June. Cassius F. Lag, 
Treas., Alexandria. Students, 40; alumni, 734. 


St. Mary’s School, 
Knoxville, Ill. Established, a. p., 1868. Enlarged, 1872 
and 1880. The New Building completed, 1883. A first- 
class establishment, healthfully located; thoroughly con- 
ducted by the officers who founded it. 7rustees Ex Offi- 
cio: The Bishop of Chicago, the Bishop of Quincy, the 
Bishop of Springfield. Rev. C. W. Lerrincwe tu, D. D., 
Rector and Founder. 





St. Hilda’s School, 

Morristown, N. J. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Under the charge of the Sisters of St. John Baptist. 
TerRMs: $250.00. Music and painting extra. For cir- 
culars address Tue Sister SuPERIOR. 


St. Margaret’s Diocesan School 
ror Girits, Waterbury, Coun. Francts T. Russg it, 
M. A., Rector. Location upon a hillside, with extensive 
grounds, pleasant and healthful, combining advantages of 
city with much of the freedom of the country. Number 
of Boarding Pupils limited. Apply to Rector. 


|The Hannah More Academy. 

| The Diocesan School for Girls. Founded in 1832. Noted 
|for healthfulness, careful training, and thorough instruc- 
tion. 16 miles from Baltimore (West. Marvland R. R.) 
Rev. Artuur J. Ricn, A. M., M. D., Rector. Reisters- 
town, Maryland. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Academy and Home for Ten Boys. 


Thorough preparation for business or for college. Abso- 
jutely healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Highest references given and re- 
J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, to 
Ocontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooxe, will 
begin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Septembef 28th 
For Circulars apply to PriNncIPALs. 
Principals. 

Miss Frances E. Bennett, 
Miss Sytvta J. EASTMAN 

Ogontz (Montgomery Co.), Penn. 


quired. 


Emeritus Principals 
Miss M. L. Bonney, 
Miss H. A. Ditvaye. 


Wells College for Young Ladies. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study, with Academic 
or Preparatory beautiful and 
healthful. 
thorough instruction with the essentials of a refined Chris. 
tian Home. Terms moderate. 
Send for a Catalogue. E. S. 
President, Aurora (Cayuga Lake), N. Y. 


Department. Location 


3uildings elegant. Combines extended and 


Session begins Sept. 14, 


1887. Frisseg, D. D., 


Preparation for the Institute of 
TecunoioGy and for Harvard College without Greek. 
Private School. AtpertT HA ce, 1$ Boylston Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Franklin School, for Boys. 
Attendance double that of A full staff of 
teachers, with specialists in French, German, and Music 


last year 


Ten resident pupils received, for which the terms are $600 
per annum. The school building is the finest in Phila- 
delphia, and equipped throughout in the best manner 
The Register, giving full information, sent on application 
Georce A. Pexry, A. M., Head-Master, Germantown, 
Penn. 


St. Timothy’s English, French, 
AnD GERMAN SCHOOL FoR YOouNG Laptes reopens Sep- 
tember 15,1887. Address Misses M. C. & S. R. Cartsr, 
Catonsville, Md. 





‘THE LIVING CHURCH ANNUAL 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF Decorative Desicn, Museum 
or Fine Arts, Boston. 
Monday, Oct. 3, 1887. 

mation address the Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


The twelfth year will begin on 
For circulars and further infor- 


Allen Academy. 

A delightful Chnstian Home School for Boys. Select 
family party for Europe each summer. Twenty-fifth year 
Ira W. Atten, A. M., LL. D., Pres’t, 


1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Able faculty. 





Abbot Academy for Young La- 
pigs. The fifty-ninth year opens on Thursday, Septem- 
ber Sth. Draper; for 
admission to Miss Puitena McKuan, Principal, Ando- 
ver, Mass, 


For catalogues apply to W. F. 


$225 per year at Lutherville Sem- 
INARY (near Baltimore), for Young Ladies. Music and 
Art extra 
year from thirteen States. Add 
| Principal, Lutherville, Md 





Eighty-four bearders in attendance the past 





ress Rev. J. H. Turner, 


Riverside School. 

A Home School of excellent advantages for Girls of all 
ages, and a Fitting School for Wellesley College. Num- 
Miss Deva 


ber hmited. Sixth year begins October 4th. 


T. Smitn, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


Oak Grove Home School for 
Younac Laptss. Number lim- 
ited. The Fall Term begins Sept. 20, 1887. 
lars, address Miss J. C. Hotman, Matron, Amherst, 
Mass. 


Terms, $400 per year. 
For circu. 


Friends School for both Sexes. 

Founded 1784. A very agreeable home. Thorough in- 

struction in Science under specialists. Most approved 

preparation for college. Students admitted to college on 

our certificate. Address AuGusTinge Jones, A. M., Prin 
> 


cipal, Providence, R. I. 


AND CLERGY LIST QUARTERLY. 


This publication combines in itself the usual Church Almanac and Calendar, 


ogether with quarterly issues giving corrected lists of the Clergy, both in the 


United States and Canada. The year 


ly subscription is 25 cents. It is the 


only publication of the kind, and Churchmen should subscribe for it because 


Address 


of its great usefulness. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


From the latest edition, revised and rearranged by Mr. Browning. 
Printed from new electrotype plates. With Portrait and Indexes, 
In six volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75 each; the set, in cloth, 
$10.00; half calf, $18.00. 


The first volume contains a fine steel portrait, engraved by J. A. J. 
Wilcox, from a recent photograph, and the sixth has Indexes of the 
contents and of the first lines of the poems in all the volumes. 


The order of the six volumes and their contents are as follows: 


I. PAULINE. 
Including also, Paracelsus ; Strafford ; Sordello; Pippa Passes ; King 
Victor and King Charles. 
II. DRAMATIC LYRICS. 
Including also, The Return of the Druses ; A Blot on the ’Scutcheon ; 
Colombe’s Birthday ; Dramatic Romances ; A Soul’s Tragedy ; Luria. 
III. THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


IV. CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY. 
Together with, Men and Women; In a Balcony; Dramatis Persone ; 
Balaustion’s Adventure ; Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau ; Fifine at the 
Fair. 


V. RED-COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY. 


Including also, Aristophanes’ Apology ; The Inn Album ; Pacchiarotto, 
with other Poems. 


VI. THE AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 


Also, La Saisiaz and The Two Poets of Croisic ; Dramatic Idyls, two 
series ; Jocoseria ; Ferishtah’s Fancies ; Parleyings with Certain People 
of Importance in their Day. 


“The volumes represent the —_ best American work, — with all the care, the taste, and the 
sound judgment in book-making which the Riverside Press has come to represent.” — Christian 
Union (New York). : 

“ Without exception the most finished and charming books that have yet appeared in America 


in the regular line of publication, . . . whose details in all that relates to the printer’s and 
binder’s art are nearer perfection than anything that the book trade has yet known.” — Boston 
Herald. 


“ Paper, print, and binding are in perfect taste,—all are comfortable and delightful to the 
eye and hand.” — Mew York Tribune. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YoRK. 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


A Series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political History 
of the United States. 


Epitep By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 





The object of this series is not merely to give a number of unconnected nar- 
ratives of men in American political life, but to produce books which shall, 
when taken together, indicate the lines of political thought and development in 
American history. 

Fohn Quincy Adams. By Joun T.| Daniel Webster. By Henry Casort 


Mors, JR. LopceE. 
Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Casot) Albert Gallatin. By Joun Austin STE- 
LODGE. VENS. 


ohn C. Calhoun, By Dr. H. von Hotst.| ¥ames Madison. By SypNEY HowarpD 
Andrew Fackson, By Prof.W.G.Sum-| Gay. 
NER. | Fohn Adams, By Joun T. 
John Randolph. By Henry ApamMs. | JR. 
Fames Monroe. By Pres. Daniet C.| Fohn Marshall. By A. B. MaGRUDER. 


MorsgE, 


GILMAN. | Samuel Adams. By James K. HOSMER. 
Thomas Fefferson. By Joun T. Morse,| Zkomas H. Benton. By THEODORE 
Jr. | ROosEvELT. 


Henry Clay. By Cart Scuurz. In two volumes, 


Nothing can be truer than the maxim that the genesis and development of a nation are best 
studied in the lives of its great men, and in the compact and readable volumes which Mr. Morse 
has edited, the history of whole epochs is skillfully condensed. To young men, especially, they 
will form a political library of the utmost value. ‘The reader who takes them up seréatim cannot 
fail to find his ideas broadened, his patriotism deepened, his conception of our national destiny 
made more definite and complete. — Boston Traveller. 

Their value can hardly be exaggerated when we remember that all the evils which threaten 
our government at the present time may be averted by a careful study of the past. As studies 
of civics in a concrete and interesting form, they deserve the notice of every teacher. — Zhe 
Academy (Syracuse). 

The admirable series of American Statesmen, of which we have already had occasion to speak, 
and only in terms of the warmest commendation. — Ga/ignani’s Messenger (Paris). 

We are glad to repeat our appreciation of the public service which is done by the issuance of 
this series of political biographies. — Boston Advertiser. 

IN PRESS. 
Patrick Henry. By Moses Coir TYLer. 


IN PREPARATION. 
George Washington. By H.C. Lopce.| Martin Van Buren. By Epwarp M. 


In two volumes. | SHEPARD. 
Others to be announced hereafter. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Have you a cold house? Or an exposed room hard to heat? Or a house badly ventilated ? 
Or a nursery needing purity of air? Or an invalid’s room to be improved? In addition to the 
solution of these problems, do you desire the cheerful fire of the open grate, and the beauty of 
the open fireplace? Send for catalogue of F 


THE 


JACKSON VENTILATING-GRATE. 


COMBINED GRATE 
AND FURNACE, 
Eiiiiial| INTRODUCING HEATED} | 
=—————t OUT-pDooR ar. UU 


q 











Would you heat two or three rooms with a single grate, or rooms one above another, or o1 
back of the other, with no more fuel than you are using in an ordinary grate? Examine int 
the merits of THE JACKSON VENTILATING-GRATE. Not one, but scores of designs, from the 
plainest to the most ornate, in plain or oxidized iron, nickeled steel, solid brass, or real bronze 
Reports from your own State and, probably, neighborhood, and from thousands using these 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
No. 50 Beekman St. New York. 


grates. 


REMINGTON 








Standard Type-Writer. 





THE WORLD. 


WE GUARANTEE 
All that we claim for the Remington. 


— : | Buy it, with the privilege of returning 
NEIGHBORING PEWS. Price, $15.00. _ within thirty days if not 

These groups are packed without ext h  t 
with safety to any part of the =a If intended & ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY. 
Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as di-|  ‘Type-Writer and Stenographers’ Supplies of 


rected. An Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, vary- , “ 

ing in price from $10.00 to $25.00, and pedestals (in Eb- the finest quality. Send for illustrated pam- 
ony and Mahogany finish), can be had on application, or shlet 

will be mailed by inclosing 10 cents to I <A 


JOHN ROGERS, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


860 Broadway, Corner of 17th St., New York. 337 Broadway New York 
. . 


Take THE ELevaTor. 
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BENEFICIARY EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges ?—1 Corinthians ix. 7. 


BENEFICIARY education for the sacred ministry is on its trial 
in the court of public opinion. Within the last few years a 
violent attack has been made upon the whole system of extend- 
ing pecuniary aid to candidates for Holy Orders. The wisdom 
of so doing, the necessity for making any efforts to recruit the 
ranks of the clerical profession, and the need of increasing the 
number of laborers in the Lorp’s harvest, have all been ques- 
tioned seriously and denied even with bitterness. The agencies 
at work with this object have been sharply criticised for their 
mode of accomplishing it, and denounced as injurious to the 
cause they are seeking to promote. If this were only a question 
of details, of imperfect management, or of one method rather than 
another, it might well be left to the able and earnest officers of 
the educational societies, who are fully capable of making their 
own defence. But the difficulty lies deeper, and concerns the 
principle on which all such societies are grounded, and on which 
scholarships have been endowed in colleges. It is freely asserted 
that candidates for other professions pay for their own educa- 
tion, and that divinity students ought to do the same; that 
aid will pauperise the recipients, destroying manly self-reliance ; 
that only poor material is thus obtained for the noblest of call- 
ings; that a gratuitous education tempts unworthy men to enter 
the ministry; and that a ministry thus recruited becomes less 
attractive to young men of wealth and high social position. 
These objections are the only ones which seem to me worthy 
of serious attention, and these I desire to meet fairly and squarely. 
I will only allude to the assertion that the ministry is already 
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overstocked and increasing too rapidly: it is controverted by 
the simplest statistics in the Church almanacs, which report one 
hundred and thirty-seven deacons ordained in 1885, and at least 
sixty-four clergy deceased; showing how small the net gain 
must be. The total of clergy this year is given as only eighty 
more than last year. Surely, if our beloved Church is growing 
at all, she can find work for more new men than she gains at 
present. The bugbear of “ unemployed clergy” has been suffi- 
ciently discussed. Those who are acquainted with the men for 
whom no occupation can be found are perfectly aware of a good 
reason in every case. Nor will I pause to consider the whole- 
sale criticisms sometimes made upon the parish system, and its 
alleged effect in deterring candidates from assuming its incon- 
veniences. Even the matter of supporting aged and infirm 
clergy is a side-issue compared with the real question before 
us now, which is not, “ How shall the ministry be supported ?” 
nor “ How shall it be made more attractive?” but simply “ How 
shall it be recruited?” In spite of all the hardships which a 
clergyman may incur, there are several hundred candidates de- 
sirous of taking Orders ; part of them receive pecuniary assist- 
ance: shall the Church continue to aid them, or shall she aban- 
don the whole policy now pursued by the Society for the Increase 
of the Ministry, the Evangelical Education Society, and other 
organisations having the same object? 

I have begun this article by stating the “ objections”’ first, 
which seems like approaching the subject from the wrong side. 
But the attack suggests and compels that line of defence to be 
adopted ; and the attack has called attention to this matter in a 
new way, exciting new interest. Unless it can be shown that, 
on the whole, these objections are ill-founded, misapprehended, 
or fully counterbalanced by considerations in favor of the sys- 
tem, the societies will plead in vain, and their advocates will 
fail to “show the value and importance of such societies, and 
the duty of the laity to support them,” which is the main propo- 
sition to be established in this essay. 


In the first place, I think that few understand how costly is 
all collegiate and professional education, and how few students 
actually pay their own way. All colleges are supported largely 
by the income of invested funds or by aid from the State. The 
fees charged represent only a fraction of the real expense. For 
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example, the treasurer’s annual report to the trustees of one of 
our Church colleges, for the year 1884-85, shows that about 
$37,000 was expended in maintaining the institution, while the 
sum received from students was only $12,527.35. The salaries 
of the professors and other officers were more than double the 
amount paid by the students ; the other expenses, for repairs, jani- 
tor, fuel, library, etc., brought the total up to nearly three times 
the fees. But this is not all. The college buildings and the 
land used as a campus, the collections of books, instruments, 
and apparatus of various kinds, cost about $800,000. To borrow 
a mercantile term, this is “the plant” used to carry on the busi- 
ness of education ; it is unproductive of income (except the fees 
already mentioned). <A percentage on this investment must be 
added to the cash outlay in order to find the total expense. 
Five per cent is a fair estimate of what this capital ought to be 
earning ; that would amount to forty thousand dollars per annum. 
Adding this to the ¢hirty-seven thousand dollars paid out, and 
we have a grand total of seventy-seven thousand dollars. To- 
ward this the students paid less than one sixth. To be sure, 
some students paid less than others, a part of the charge being 
remitted ; but the highest fee paid by any one was about ¢wo 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, which was barely one quarter 
of the actual expense. 

I have not been able to obtain such accurate figures from 
other institutions. The Treasurer of Yale College informs me 
that the funds are about two million dollars, the income of 
which is required to support the institution, in addition to the 
amount paid by students for their tuition. The buildings, 
grounds, collections of books, etc., he estimates at another two 
million dollars. 

The President of Harvard University is of the opinion that 
the proportion actually paid by students of the cost of their 
collegiate education is not less than one half nor more than two 
thirds. With due respect, I think this must be a high estimate. 
But, accepting it as it stands, we see that no college depends 
for support upon the receipts from students, and that no stu- 
dent, not even the wealthiest, pays the entire cost of his educa- 
tion. All are under some obligation to the college and its 
founders for the generous endowments given to promote the 
cause of learning, whereby a costly education is made partly 
gratuitous. All are, to some extent, “beneficiaries” of this 
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liberality. It is an important fact to keep clearly in mind as 
we go on with this argument ; for it is totally unfair to the aided 
student of theology to assume that he is the only one who does 
not fully pay his own way, —the only one whose character is 
liable to injury from accepting assistance. 

But the question may reasonably be asked, Why do more for 
any student if the college has already done so much for all ? 

1. Because there still remain heavy expenses unprovided 
for. After the college charges have been paid or remitted, 
there are board, clothing, books, furniture, travelling, and all the 
incidental expenses, to be met, amounting to several hundred 
dollars per annum, besides the cost of living in vacation. Close 
economy cannot reduce the total below “ree hundred dollars, 
and those who spend twice as much are not at all extravagant. 

2. Because there is a large class of promising young men 
whose parents cannot afford to defray such expenses. These 
parents are clergymen and other members of the learned profes- 
sions, whose skill and success are not always rewarded with a 
liberal income ; men of business, also, who have done moderately 
well, but have not discovered the path to fortune; “ working- 
men ” of all grades, who have to support their families by daily 
toil, and yet are not necessarily inferior to the wealthy in point 
of intelligence and cultivation. The great “middle-class” of 
our free country, the class which supplies the vast majority of 
“rising men” in every calling, the class from which has sprung 
many an illustrious citizen, like Presidents Lincoln, Grant, 
and Garfield, is the class whose boys are most ambitious of 
gaining a good education, and must encounter serious obstacles 
in the way of attaining it. Our public schools afford them all 
they need, up to acertain point. But when prepared for col- 
lege, the “hill difficulty ” looms before them with Alpine steep- 
ness. The expense is too heavy for the family purse. It would 
be a relief if the boy would find employment and begin to sup- 
port himself. At just this point the decision is often made in 
favor of business instead of books. Of course, the great major- 
ity of boys ought to enter mercantile life, and decidedly prefer 
to do so. But when there exist all the qualifications for high 
scholarship, the thirst for knowledge, aptitude for acquiring it, 
and a natural bent towards some profession, — it is the world’s 
loss if lack of means puts a veto upon ambition. 

“Well, then,” says the objector, “let such boys work their way 
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through college, earning the means as they go along.” This 
has been done in the past by a few students, and can be done 
again ; but it is a task which may well discourage all but excep- 
tionally strong and hopeful men. It is harder than it used to be. 
Once there were many occupations open to the student for oc- 
casional employment, such as teaching, type-setting, farming, 
etc. Now each of these avenues is wellnigh closed by the 
altered conditions of society, the competition of regular trained 
and skilled workmen, and the rules of trades-unions. There was 
a time when New England colleges arranged their terms so that 
a long vacation in the winter enabled students to teach country 
schools at the time of year when male teachers were in demand. 
All that is changed; and the student who teaches must absent 
himself from college to do so, losing recitations and other ad- 
vantages enjoyed by his class, and working day and night and 
through vacations “to keep up.”’ It is double work, undertaken 
by the youth who is still immature and undeveloped, and whose 
future health and usefulness are liable to be impaired by such a 
severe strain. At the best, his education must be inferior to 
that of the regular attendant. And while this limited number 
of self-supporting students constitutes the only class that can 
reasonably boast its independence of aid, the only class that can 
afford to look down upon “beneficiaries” and boys educated at 
parental expense, it is not a class that will object when others 
are relieved of the burden which pressed so heavily upon them- 
selves. 

The student needs his entire strength for his main occupation 
of study. Considering the‘fact that most parents are fully satis- 
fied if their sons devote themselves faithfully to this one occupa- 
tion, there is a cold heartlessness in the suggestion that boys 
without means should prove their manliness by working out 
their own support while studying. 

Asa matter of fact, all colleges do a great deal to assist worthy 
students. In many cases the regular fees are reduced or re- 
mitted, and scholarships in cash are bestowed in addition. The 
aid is seldom liberal enough to remove all difficulty, and there is 
still abundant opportunity for such students to exercise the 
graces of self-denial, economy, patience and humility. In gen- 
eral it is true that a thoroughly deserving student, who has once 
obtained a foothold in college and won the good opinion of its 
authorities, will not be allowed to go away for lack of funds. No 
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matter what profession he is aiming at, some assistance will be 
rendered him, and some chance of earning part of his expenses 
will be thrown in his way. Besides the endowed scholarships, 
the Faculty have sums of money placed at their disposal for this 
purpose by friends of education, or solicit such contributions 
privately as need arises. Much is done, and should be grate- 
fully acknowledged. The principle of giving such aid is in full 
practice at every institution of learning. Theorise about it as 
we may, it has been found necessary, and has always been acted 
upon. It is no new thing, no American experiment. The his- 
tory of English public schools and universities is a witness to 
the ancient belief that high education ought to be promoted by 
liberal aid from men of wealth. The “foundation ” of an English 
college always provided for the tuition and suppcrt of a certain 
number of scholars, continuing the stipend for years after gradua- 
tion in the case of such as became “ Fellows.” These Fellows 
were generally expected to take Orders ; and as the presentation 
to various ecclesiastical “livings ” belonged to each college, nom- 
ination to these in due time was likely to follow. When the mu- 
nificent William of Wykeham founded Winchester College for 
boys, and New College at Oxford for older students (about the 
year 1373), his design was to maintain and educate one hundred 
scholars at each institution, with the ultimate object of increas- 
ing the ministry. Taking all the Oxford colleges together, and 
all the funds dispensed by the university itself, and by corporate 
bodies outside (like the great London companies or guilds, 
which elect certain “exhibitioners ” for free education), it is es- 
timated by Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers that fifteen hundred un- 
dergraduates are thus assisted more or less. The aggregate 
amount disbursed he puts at etght hundred thousand pounds 
sterling per annum. Adding Fellowships and other incomes en- 
joyed by those graduates who are not required to do any work 
in return, he believes the total reaches @ guarter of a million 
pounds sterling, absolutely given to promote learning. His 
statement shows “how very much they who are studying in 
Oxford are beholden to an immense and unknown extent of 
eleemosynary aid;” and that “few of those who ordinarily re- 
sided there were actually and entirely at their own charges.” 
The system, doubtless, has its faults and abuses, but the benefit 
to the cause of learning as well as to the Church has been in- 
calculable. It is a system which has produced a multitude of 
scholars and pastors of great eminence. 
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In recent years Parliament has interfered to alter many of the 
original conditions attached to these old endowments, and has 
thrown open to general competition scholarships which were 
meant for divinity students alone. It is now quite possible for 
such a scholarship to be held by a rich man’s son, who has won 
it as a prize, without the slightest need of assistance or the re- 
motest idea of entering the ministry. Archbishop Tait cast his 
vote in favor of this extension and secularisation of Church 
funds, and then gave his aid to a movement for soliciting offer- 
ings in aid of divinity students, an inconsistency which he per- 
ceived and attempted to explain. Among the arguments for 
abolishing the old limitation of scholarships to such as needed 
aid, (the statutes often specifying the pauperes et indigentes,) it 
was asserted that a poor man only required an equal chance to 
win scholarships in fair competition with the wealthy. It was 
assumed that the two could stand on the same footing, and the 
better scholar would succeed. The answer was, that the sons of 
wealthy men enjoy great advantages, such as private tuition, 
travel, the best of books, abundant leisure, and entire freedom 
from the cares and anxieties of their poorer schoolmates. If 
they do not lack ambition, they ought to be able to secure most 
of the prizes which come in their way; and there seems no jus- 
tice in granting them the funds designed originally for the needy. 

The favorite idea with some opponents of the beneficiary sys- 
tem is, that prizes open to all should be adopted as the best 
method, on the ground that the winners can then feel that they 
have earned their own support. There is a fallacy in this rea- 
soning, covered by the word “ carned.” Noman earns anything 
except by rendering an equivalent fo the giver, or doing some 
work which produces an article of value. The day-laborer earns 
his wages by doing something for his employer. The farmer 
earns his crop by forcing the soil to yield its increase. But the 
student who wins a prize for diligence in acquiring knowledge 
has made no return whatever to the donor of the prize. The 
donor has made him a present, and has simply attached a con- 
dition beforehand, and bestowed his gift upon the most deserving 
applicant. There was no natural connection, no relation of 
cause and effect between the study and the gold medal or sum 
of money. The natural reward was the knowledge and cultiva- 
tion resulting from the exertion, not the arbitrary premium of- 
fered by a friendly spectator. 
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So, if a needy student is aided by such prizes, he may have 
cause to be proud of his success over his competitors, and to feel 
that poverty was no condition of the contest : thus far the prize 
may be better than the granting of assistance ; but I protest 
against the notion that any prize-winner, rich or poor, actually 
earns and deserves the premium, and so escapes the obligation 
of gratitude to his benefactor. 

Some experienced educators have their doubts about the wis- 
dom of stimulating students by prizes or grades of honor. With 
that question this essay has nothing todo. Let the friends of 
education offer prizes if they think best; but let us not limit 
the assistance of worthy students to this one method. It may 
be well to require competitive examinations among the appli- 
cants for aid. Some discrimination must be exercised to secure 
the most deserving; but there is no fairness in offering rich 
men’s sons the same pecuniary aid as to the poor, and refusing 
the poor all aid except such as the rich may share. 

The cost of an education presses equally upon students for 
all professions alike. In college it makes no difference what 
the future career is to be; for the expense at this stage is the 
same. So much of this argument applies equally well to the 
assistance of students who are not seeking the ministry. Many 
of them are aided now, perhaps more ought to be. In the past 
a preference has been given to divinity students, and there are 
cogent reasons for continuing to regard them as peculiarly de- 
serving of assistance. The ministry differs from all other call- 
ings in offering no prospect of wealth as the prize of success. 
Everybody expects the clergyman to serve for a bare support, 
— a support graded, indeed, according to his position, and vary- 
ing widely between the stipend of a missionary and the salary 
of a metropolitan rector, but never intended to leave a surplus 
in his hands after discharging all the duties of his own peculiar 
station. With some rare exceptions, this is certainly the theory 
on which clerical incomes are established. This being the case, 
a debt incurred in obtaining an education is doubly disastrous 
and difficult to pay. It is hard enough for a clergyman “to 
make the ends meet,” without arrears to bring up in addition. 

Moreover, the ministry, in seeking candidates, has to com- 
pete with all those other callings which offer strong attractions 
in a worldly point of view. In our time, enormous fortunes 
have been accumulated with a rapidity unknown to past gen- 
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erations, and the spirit of speculation and the “ haste to be rich” 
are stimulated accordingly. Materialistic views of life are preva- 
lent ; success is generally measured and computed in dollars and 
cents. The ideal in the minds of young men seems lower than it 
was acentury ago. Intellectual cultivation for its own sake is not 
so much esteemed, except by afew. The time has gone by when 
the minister was the great man of the town, and quite as impor- 
tant a personage as the wealthy squire. That was the time when 
the best graduates of colleges entered the sacred profession in 
large numbers ; but the proportion has fallen off conspicuously. 
The causes are manifold, not all of them discouraging ; but the 
change has evidently taken place. The result is, that the Church 
is compelled to make greater efforts in order to secure her share 
of able men. Some are willing to devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of the Altar, but see no way open. If it were only a question 
between the attractions of the ministry and those of secular pur- 
suits, between honorable poverty in Holy Orders and the hope of 
making money in trade, the scale would often turn towards the 
former ; but throw into the balance an additional weight, — the 
expense of education, — and it requires something to offset it, 
or the candidate is lost. 

It is here that “the children of light”’ may weli borrow an 
idea from “ the children of this world,” who are, “in their gen- 
eration, wiser” than we. Human governments pursue a policy 
which is just as applicable to the Kingdom of Gop, —the policy 
of training officers for military service at the national expense. 
The parallel is close. There is more similarity between the 
army and the Church, between the soldier and the minister, 
than between Holy Orders and any other calling: for both pro- 
fessions require self-denial and self-sacrifice, neither offers wealth ; 
and in both cases honor is the chief reward on earth for a life 
of comparative hardship devoted to the public welfare. A com- 
parison of their treatment by their respective “employers” will 
show that the State is much more liberal than the Church at 
every step in their career, from the preparatory training to the 
final provision for old age. I am aware that this is no new 
comparison, and that some dispute the parallel. But I main- 
tain its application to be entirely fair and of great value in es- 
tablishing true principles. It gives an unanswerable reason for 
aiding divinity students and pensioning infirm clergy. It shows 
that the ministry is not the only profession whose candidates 
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require assistance, and whose members are not expected to 
save from meagre incomes the support of their old age. And 
it helps to answer some of the theoretical objections made to 
the “beneficiary ” system, as I hope to prove before concluding. 

Look at the facts. The government of the United States 
gives a free education to every cadet accepted as a candidate 
for office in the army and the navy. The academies at West 
Point and Annapolis are maintained at great expense for this 
purpose. Besides the free tuition, every cadet is allowed a salary 
large enough to cover all his necessary expenses for board, cloth- 
ing,and personal needs. At West Point the sum is five hundred 
and forty dollars a year; at Annapolis it is six hundred and nine 
dollars and fifty cents. Its expenditure is so controlled that enough 
is saved to purchase an outfit for the young officer at graduation. 
The government intends to relieve the parents of all expense ; 
and if home assistance is still rendered, it must be for things not 
absolutely essential. The course is four years in either academy. 
Official documents enable the public to form some idea of the 
cost. At West Point, “ since the war, the average annual cost 
of each cadet has been about one thousand dollars.” Besides 
the items covered by this estimate, over one million dollars has 
been invested in land and buildings. And it does not appear 
whether everything connected with the academy is charged in 
as part of the cost, such as the maintenance of soldiers belong- 
ing to the regular army stationed there for duty, the cavalry 
horses used in the riding-school, and other government property 
not included in the specific appropriations for the institution. 
There is more than one honest way of reckoning such a com- 
plicated account ; and the government has an interest in making 
this total appear as small as possible, so as not to provoke oppo- 
sition in Congress. It is certainly within bounds to say that 
every graduate has cost the country more than four thousand 
dollars. The official figures for Annapolis are still higher. 
Taking only such as are plainly stated, the ‘wo hundred naval 
cadets cost fifteen hundred dollars a year each, without includ- 
ing the land and buildings, vessels, and other belongings of the 
nation assigned to them for use, and expressly excepting the 
pay of naval officers employed in their instruction. Only “ ci- 
vilians ” occupying professorships, clerkships, etc., are supported 
by academy appropriations. It is evident that the total expense 
of training an officer for the army or navy is larger than the 
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figures commonly given. Its exact amount is not essential to 
this argument. It is enough to say that the State provides 
liberally for its cadets, instructs them gratis, supports them 
while studying, and farnishes the first set of equipments for the 
young officer. And this is done for all, rich and poor alike. 

But why is it done? Why not require candidates for the 
military profession to procure their own education at their own 
expense? Is it not an honorable and attractive profession, to 
which many aspire? Does it not pay a fair salary and promise 
a pension on retirement, —a pension, be it remembered, amount- 
ing to three quarters of the regular pay? Why not let parents 
incur the expense of training the boys, and tell all who cannot 
afford it to stay out, or “work their own way”? It is because 
the government wants to secure the best men, regardless of 
their pecuniary means, and wants to train them thoroughly and 
uniformly, according to the most approved methods, and there- 
fore undertakes to do it under its own control. It is because 
the results are so excellent that they justify all the expense ; 
and because the government intends to exact more or less of 
hard, dangerous work from its officers at a moderate salary it 
deems a free education only fair as part of the reward. 

Now, what effect has this free education upon its recipients ? 
Are they visibly “pauperised’’ and demoralised by accepting 
it? I need hardly say that no young man is more proud of his 
position than the cadet. Instead of feeling uncomfortable in 
his uniform, and regarding it as the badge of a “charity stu- 
dent,” he is in more danger of that aristocratic feeling which is 
said to be strong in the graduates of West Point, and which has 
been made a ground of objection to the academy. Certainly, 
the manliness and self-respect, the morale and frestige, of the 
army officer have not suffered in the slightest degree from a 
system which many think detrimental to the ministry. And if 
the cadet can safely accept his exfire support from the govern- 
ment, the divinity student will not be greatly injured by the 
partial support which is all the societies allow him. If szx hun- 
dred dollars per annum does not demoralise a midshipman, ‘wo 
hundred dollars is unlikely to undermine the character of a 
theologue. The only danger lies in the different manner of 
treating the two, the difference in public opinion regarding 
them. If the candidate for Holy Orders is made to feel that 
his stipend is a charity, an alms, implying some misfortune or 
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disgrace in receiving it ; that it is aid which he ought not to take 
unless forced by extreme necessity ; and that he ranks lower in 
every body’s estimation than his classmates, — then self-respect 
is wounded, and bitterness of spirit results. Rather than per- 
mit this wrong to sensitive natures, this unfair burden of re- 
proach added to the privations inseparable from the ministry, it 
would be better for the Church to bestow free educations upon 
rich and poor candidates alike, making no distinction between 
those who can and those who cannot defray their own expenses. 
Even now the seminaries and divinity schools give free tuition 
and rooms to all, but not board and clothing. An extension of 
this principle would provide all the necessaries of life and begin 
the aid in colleges or earlier. Such uniform treatment of all 
candidates is recommended in the report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Diocesan Convention of Connecticut to inves- 
tigate the whole subject of clerical support. They say: “The 
principle should be practically recognised, so far as possible, 
that the Church, acting through the agency of the Diocese, 
undertakes the charge of all who give themselves up to its 
work, from the time they are received as postulants to and 
through the years of age and infirmity. The unification of ad- 
ministration of funds for the education of the young and the 
retirement of the old should enter in as part of the plan: just 
as in the army and navy it is not merely while in active service 
that the servants of the State are provided for, but they are 
educated for it, and retired from it after a certain term.” 


Underlying all the reasoning against the societies is the silent, 
unconfessed, half unconscious prejudice against poverty. There 
is a general feeling that a candidate whose family is “well off” 
should be welcomed as likely to be more cultivated, more prom- 
ising, every way more desirable than one whose father cannot 
afford to pay for hiseducation. Well, if the young men of means 
and position will only come forward in sufficient numbers, they 
can have the profession almost entirely to themselves. Before 
such competition poorer men would generally retire perforce. 
The rich can command every educational advantage. If enough 
of them will only offer themselves, the Church will be saved the 
trouble of raising funds to educate the impecunious. Whether 
it would be a good thing for the ministry to be thus monopo- 
lised, is another matter. I shall waste no time in demonstrating 
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the difference between wealth and worth, and the certainty that 
they do not always go together. But I need hardly say that the 
wealthy do not throng the divinity schools at present. Onlya 
few seem to have any ambition that way. The rich young man 
whom Jesus loved, and whose great possessions kept him back 
from following CuristT, has countless duplicates to-day, — not 
irreligious entirely, but unwilling to consecrate wealth and talents, 
heart and soul, to the special service of the Saviour in His 
ministry. It is worse than erroneous to say that such stay out 
because of poor material going in. It is no excuse at all. It is 
really the “dog-in-the-manger” spirit, or that of the scribes, 
who refused to enter the Kingdom of Heaven themselves, and 
would not suffer others to do so. If those who have every quali- 
fication for the ministry, and could enter it easily, decline the 
honor and the sacrifice, let them beware of standing off and 
sneering at those who do offer themselves. 

Putting aside all theories, the actual facts and visible results 
are the best vindication of the beneficiary system as it now 
exists. The fact is, a large majority of our clergy received di- 
rect pecuniary assistance in their preparation. Thetwo societies 
most prominent in this work can point to about one thousand of 
their men in our present living ministry. Other societies add 
their quota. Nashotah and similar institutions have supported 
as well as instructed aconsiderable number. It would be impos- 
sible to ascertain exactly how many candidates are aided by en- 
dowed scholarships and private benevolence. Some years ago 
two clergymen, who were in a position to know the circumstances 
of many students in the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, compared notes, and found that a// the students there at 
that time, except two, were receiving assistance from some source 
or other; and it was not certain that these two were not. 

On the whole, our clergy are men who render good service 
and do credit to the Church. It is easy to point out their 
faults ; but nobody can say that beneficiary education has ruined 
their quality, unless he is prepared to denounce the great major- 
ity as unfit for the sacred office. 

If it be conceded that the general principle of aiding divinity 
students is right, it only remains to demonstrate the usefulness 
of the present societies. Would they be needed if there were 
plenty of endowed scholarships in all our colleges? Yes; for 
they provide for a great variety of cases not reached by any 
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other method. They bestow assistance upon some who are not 
yet ready for college, and bring them forward to the point where 
scholarships become available. They supplement the college 
scholarship when that alone is insufficient. They can interpose 
at the critical time when a young man is uncertain what career 
to choose, and encourage him to make a beginning, without 
waiting for the opportunity to compete for a prize. They have 
already done a great deal for the poorer sections of our vast 
country : forthe South, impoverished by the war ; for the West, 
whose institutions of learning are not yet fully endowed. They 
equalise the chances of young men at a distance from educa- 
tional centres. They apply the aid exactly where needed and 
when needed. 

And there is one peculiar class of cases for which no other 
provision is made. Ministers from the various Christian bodies 
seeking Episcopal Orders are required by our Canons to cease 
preaching, and submit to a probation of six months. Their in- 
come is thus cut off, unless they have private means; and the 
problem of support, especially if they have families, becomes 
serious. It is only common humanity to offer something in lieu 
of the suspended salary. There are a considerable number of 
these candidates ; and some of them can tell how acceptable was 
the assistance rendered by the education society. 

There is no machinery yet devised which reaches such a va- 
riety of cases and works with such flexibility. An inside view 
of its operation (such as I had for years) would be enough to 
answer vague suspicions of its tendency and theoretical objec- 
tions to its principles. Admitting all the imperfections in man- 
agement, (and nothing human is faultless,) the societies can still 
point with pride to an immense amount of good service ren- 
dered the Church and the cause of Curist. If this is recog- 
nised, no further argument is needed to convince the laity that 
the societies ought to be sustained. A generous giver, or a con- 
gregation desiring to assume the entire support of a student, 
can do so best by putting the offering into the hands of a society, 
Experienced officers will then select the beneficiary and watch 
over his course better than the individual giver can. And it is 
easier for a young man to accept his stipend from an institution 
of the Church than froma personal benefactor. Small offerings 
will do the most good if contributed to a general fund. Our 
Lorp’s suggestion to the man with one talent, that he ought to 
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have committed the money to “exchangers,” or to “the bank,” 
that it might increase in efficiency, is a reason for maintaining 
institutions of systematic benevolence, which can act as almoners 
for the little sums, and make them accomplish the utmost by 
combining them. 

On the whole, the outlook for the societies is growing brighter. 
They have weathered some severe storms, and are establishing 
themselves more securely than ever. Increasing endowments 
assure their stability. One thing they lack which might add 
force to their appeals, and that is official recognition by the 
highest authority in the Church as an “arm of the service,” like 
the Missionary Board. At present they are purely voluntary or- 
ganisations, and nobody feels bound in conscience to support them, 
unless he approves the management. Itis too important a work 
to be thus disconnected from the loyalty which we feel for the 
Church’s accredited agencies. It ought in some way to stand 
on a par with the general and Diocesan corporations for pen- 
sioning infirm clergy. 

There are signs that the Church is rousing herself to confront 
the ominous decline in the number of candidates for Holy Orders, 
and to recognise fully the principles for which the education 
societies have been long contending. At last the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer contains, in the Litany, a petition for more laborers 
in the Lorn’s harvest; and thus we are permitted to obey pub- 
licly the plain command which Jesus gave His disciples with 
reference to such supplication. Now, let us make ready to receive 
the new “laborers” when they offer themselves, and not com- 
pel the Bishops to refuse all but the well-to-do applicants. Holy 
women “ministered of their substance” to our Lorp and His 
Apostles while the Twelve were receiving their instruction for 
three years in the first Christian Divinity School ; and it should 
be accounted a duty anda privilege to aid in training up the 
future ministers of CurisT. 
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In July, 1886, a distinguished layman authorised us to offer a prize of two hundred 
and fifty dollars for the best essay on Beneficiary Education for the Ministry. A 
large number of MSS. were received which were turned over to a committee of five, 
appointed by the Evangelical Education Society, the Society for the Increase of the 
Ministry, and the offerer of the prize. The prize was awarded to the author of this 
article. — Epiror. 











SIR PERCIVAL AND MR. SHORTHOUSE. 


Mr. SHoRTHOUSE’s latest story has probably found even a 
larger number of admirers than its predecessors could boast. 
It appeals to a larger class than either of these, for it is easier 
reading than John Jnglesant, and it has none of the weird 
twilight unreality of Zhe Little Schoolmaster Mark. We all, in 
in these days, even the most romantic of us, like realism, and a 
realism of which we are able to judge; and the first question 
we ask concerning any work of fiction is, Is it like life? With 
regard to Sir Percival, the answer is ready. The brief tale is 
not only full of the exquisitely perfect pictures — for which we 
naturally look from its author—of things and people a little 
removed from the every-day world, but it sketches also familiar 
characteristics of the society of the present moment, with a 
vivid touch of humor here and there, bringing out its comic 
side, and with a delicate accuracy of detail which never passes 
into the dreary cataloguing of trifles. The writing is in itself 
beautiful, joining a marked simplicity and directness with a 
dignity that is hardly the fashion of the day. Mr. Shorthouse’s 
manner, indeed, has so special a quality as to work two ways: 
first, making the matter of his works seem of little importance, 
so great is the enjoyment afforded by his style, his descriptions, 
his literary allusions, his masterly grasp of the design, the com- 
pleteness of his execution ; and, secondly, making us feel, as 
all truly beautiful things do, that what commends itself so 
strongly to the taste and understanding must have a yet 
stronger significance for the spirit, or we are victims of a decep- 
tion. So that the more the artist enchants us, the keener is our 
eagerness to discover the intention of the man. This eager- 
ness has been curiously baffled with regard to Mr. Shorthouse. 
Probably no reader of John Jnglesant laid down that marvellous 
romance without a feeling of perplexity, — a feeling which was 
deepened by Zhe Little Schoolmaster Mark, and not at all re- 
lieved by the two other writings which we had from its author 
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at about the same time, and in which he spoke in his own 
person. The first of these was his contribution to the discussion 
in the Nineteenth Century [April, 1882] on Zhe Agnostic at 
Church ; the second was a preface which he wrote to a new 
edition of George Herbert’s Zemp/e. In all four of these works 
religion was the main theme, the fact of human life, in which all 
the rest centred: every page of John Jnglesant testified to it 
as this ; the Little Schoolmaster was “a spiritual romance ;” 
the Agnostic was urged to seek spiritual benefit by joining in 
the Church services ; and to write of George Herbert, of course 
was to write of the religious life. By his insistence on this 
theme, and by the wealth of talent and culture with which he 
adorned it, Mr. Shorthouse, consummate artist as he is, com- 
pelled us to feel that he is something more —compelled us to 
feel it, and, instantly, compelled us to doubt it. At the first 
reading, or at least until we came quite to the end of that read- 
ing, each of the two romances made a singularly clear and sim- 
ple impression, much as a beautiful picture may do. The artis- 
tic power in it is so great that we submit without knowing it to 
whatever limitations the artist may impose on our thought ; and 
if there is anything in us which cannot respond to his appeal, 
or anything in the universe which his appeal does not embrace, 
such things in us and in the universe are for the moment as 
though they were not, and our one consciousness is that by 
means of this art we are in more vivid relation to the whole of 
things than ever before. But as that enchantment of the first 
reading died away ; as we looked back on John Inglesant’s ex- 
traordinary, not to say disgraceful, career, and realised that this 
pitiful ending was all the result obtained from his spiritual 
susceptibility, his listening for the Divine voice in the soul ; or 
again, as we found the Little Schoolmaster’s faith wither at the 
first breath of unbelief, the first approach of evil, — keen dis- 
appointment was unavoidable, and there seemed no other ques- 
tion than whether the author was deliberately teaching the 
vanity of all religion or merely setting himself to paint historical 
pictures in utter indifference to the moral aspect of his subject. 
That he could designedly associate characters so unsatisfactory 
with a religion which he seriously believed or desired to follow, 
it seemed impossible to think. The possibility of combining 
religious impressibility with moral feebleness is one of the mis- 
erable abnormal facts of a diseased world: the student of moral 
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pathology cannot neglect it, the scientific historian may be in- 
terested in it as one of the varying phases of human develop- 
ment ; but a man who is not a specialist, and is a believer, can- 
not treat it as a thing only to be observed and described. It 
was strange that even as an artist such a subject should attract 
him. It may serve perhaps as a shadow to throw out in higher 
relief the light of religion that is real, being not a luxury, but a 
Law and a Life. But to spread this shadow over the whole 
canvas, and leave no spot of light for a contrast; to let the 
music die out in dissonances that are never resolved ; to address 
the sense of beauty, the faculty that delights to contemplate 
strength and harmony, with nothing but weakness and contra- 
diction, — seemed a freak in high art wholly incomprehensible. 

The character of the indifferent historian, however, was 
equally difficult to fit to Mr. Shorthouse. He certainly knew 
more about past times than most of us ; he was at home in the 
various philosophies which have at different times ruled men’s 
thought ; and both the outward life and the life of the mind of 
past generations he could set before us with an unrivalled pic- 
turesqueness and vividness of detail. But his special success 
was in delineating the subtler feelings of the human heart; and 
for a man to do this, who has no personal sympathy with such 
feelings, is at least unusual. It is more than unusual, we may 
add, for any writer to attain such scientific calm that no single 
qualifying adjective will escape him when it is his task to 
chronicle a life like Inglesant’s. Mr. Shorthouse showed too 
intimate an acquaintance with the spiritual part of man’s nature 
to be one of those who have not felt its reality ; and he was too 
invariably impartial in his mention of good and evil for mere 
natural indifference. Indifference in the presence of good 
and evil, perhaps, is not natural at all ; when it appears, the 
scale must be weighted by some strong interest or some strong 
purpose. It was a wonderful dramatic power that enabled Mr. 
Shorthouse to present to us Inglesant’s history so entirely 
through Inglesant’s own impressions, and through those of 
little Mark the pathetic tale that bears his name ; but never yet 
was great drama without a great significance, and the more we 
realise the power, the greater our interest to know for what end 
it was put forth, or — if that expression be too directly opposed 
to the true side of the “art for art’s sake” - theory — let us 
say, to know upon what truth of human life that power seized. 
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This truth some readers took to be the vanity of mysticism, 
possibly of all religion. They divined in Mr. Shorthouse an 
Agnostic, convinced\that all faiths are groundless, and that to 
hold any one of them is superstition; and supposed him bent 
on showing in the strongest light the deterioration of human 
character which such superstition involves. One critic, espe- 
cially, in the St. James Gazette [May 6 and 20, 1882], analysed 
John Inglesant’s character without mercy, tracing its weakness 
and worthlessness to the “irrational principles” on which the 
old clergyman, who was a Mystic and a Platonist, had brought 
him up; and speaking of the story as an “exposure of the 
fundamental immorality of mysticism.” ‘“ What essentially is 
Inglesant ?”’ this writer asked : — 

A waverer between half a dozen opinions ; a tool in the hands of 
some of those who approach him, a helpless puppet in the hands of 
others ; a man who from a dog-like irrational devotion to Charles 
(whom he neither admires nor loves) betrays his country basely, and 
is prepared to sacrifice his life for a hardened lie. As a lover he is a 
lukewarm dawdler, who, instead of feeling an honest passion for a 
woman, tries really and seriously, and not merely as a form of love- 
making, to turn an interesting girl into a spiritual guide. After having 
had just sense enough to withstand a proposal that he should sink 
into a thorough-paced ascetic — though in this sensible action he goes 
against his conscience — he becomes a strange mixture of bravo, 
voluptuary, sceptic, and devotee. He wanders about Italy, meaning 
more or less to murder his brother’s murderer. When he catches him 
he does not murder him, but appears in a semi-supernatural shape to 
an old priest, and so, characteristically enough, with no intent to de- 
fraud, lays the foundation of a fabulous miracle. He ends by prefer- 
ring the Church of England to the Church of Rome, because it seems 
to him the less rational institution of the two —the one in which super- 
stition is vaguer and more spontaneous, and in which every one is left 
to dream his own dream in his own way, with less interference from 
positive rules of any kind. 

This same critic attempted to persuade himself that in the 
article on Zhe Agnostic at Church Mr. Shorthouse was still pur- 
suing this method of decrying mysticism by depicting its bad 
effects, and that the sentimental sympathy with superstition, the 
deliberate cultivation of insincerity and weak-mindedness to which 
he seemed to urge the Agnostic, were only ironically recom- 
mended, and in order that they might be despised. There were 
difficulties in maintaining this view even then ; and what we have 
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seen of Mr. Shorthouse’s work since that time does not tend to 
confirm it. It is, in the first place, impossible that the most 
determined enemy of superstition, the most cynical scorner of 
human feeling, could carry on for five years and more a sarcasm 
so bitter as this, and, to most readers, so unrecognisable as sar- 
casm ; or that if, without cynicism, he desired to warn, he should 
always leave the moral to impress itself —that he should never 
break out with his true thought, and denounce the thing he 
shows. And, moreover, in the Preface to the Zemple, where 
irony would be so out of place that there can be no question of 
it, the tone is unchanged. In whatever relation to his subject 
the one writing proved its author to stand, its testimony was but 
confirmed by the other. Yet even their united testimony, how- 
ever strong the negative proof it gave, was not clear in any posi- 
tive direction, and threw but little light on the main question. 
It gave us, at best, a suspicion which we were still less willing 
to entertain than the one of cynicism and satire. It suggested 
that Mr. Shorthouse might be in all sincerity recommending to 
an agnostic and materialistic generation “ the unimaginable joys 
of the spiritual life” as he understood them: but that the equiv- 
alent in his mind for that beautiful phrase was the zsthetic 
pleasure of Christianity ; that he cared little for the claim of the 
Faith on the intellect as a truth to be believed, or on the con- 
science as a law to be obeyed; valuing only its appeal to the 
taste, to be accepted as a source of exquisite emotions. 

There was not a little in what he had so far written to sup- 
port such a view of his motive. It would come near affording a 
rational explanation of his work. If his conception of the aim 
of life could be regarded as pleasure, and of a higher life as a 
more refined and exquisite pleasure, there was a clue to his inten- 
tion in John Inglesant,—a clue to the intention of the artist, 
at least, if not of the man. For the lights and shades would lie 
in the constantly varied degrees and kinds of pleasure, comprising 
the whole scale of enjoyments possible to the composite nature 
of man; and making their most effective contrast where the 
highest and lowest are brought into immediate conjunction, as in 
the vividly detailed description of the Ash Wednesday service in 
Rome. It is too long to quote here, but no one who read it can 
wholly have forgotten that description ; of all the painful pas- 
sages in John Inglesant’s history, none, perhaps, is to be read 
with more positive dismay than this account of Christian wor- 
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ship and its result. Yet its introduction, could we adopt the 
hypothesis of which we speak, might be considered a proof of 
power and skill. On the same hypothesis, the Little School- 
master Mark would bring the higher pleasures of the imagina- 
tive boy into juxtaposition with the lower ones in which the court 
delighted, not weaving them together as in John Inglesant’s 
case, but forcing the contrast to a point where there could be no 
harmonising, only an abrupt end. In thinking of the poor 
child’s desolation when the world of beautiful dreams in which 
he had lived melts hopelessly away, we cannot help fancying how 
a writer with a different ideal would have developed the char- 
acter and situation : how Miss Yonge, for instance, would have 
seized on such an occasion to show that the essence of the spir- 
itual life is, in her view, not exquisite emotions but moral energy ; 
how, if the boy’s religion had ever been real, she would have 
made his innocence harden, under trial, into virtue, his poetic 
imaginations crystallise to faith, his dreamy impressibility give 
place to simple resoluteness of will and deed. Still stronger 
confirmation of the hypothesis is afforded by Zhe Agnostic at 
Church. Mr. Louis Greg, it will be remembered, had opened, 
in an earlier number of the Nineteenth Century, the question 
“whether an Agnostic is justified, under any ordinary circum- 
stances, in attending regularly the worship of a Gop whom in- 
deed he does not absolutely deny, but of whom he knows noth- 
ing.” Mr. Greg, considering that “anything is better than brutal 
ignorance ;”’ that “ the mind once opened to receive such ideas 
as are taught in churches is at least so far educated towards un- 
derstanding and, perhaps, fulfilling its duty towards Humanity ;” 
and that therefore “it is better for most people, certainly for the 
proletariat and lower middle classes, — for all indeed who for 
want of education and thought cannot frame their lives on an 
abstract idea, to go to church ” — decided that such attendance 
on the Agnostic’s part in country parishes at least, where his 
example would have weight with his inferiors, was not only jus- 
tifiable, but a duty to Humanity. It could not be useful to him- 
self, but it would be to others, and he must promote their going 
by going himself. “It is not, of course, suggested,” said Mr. 
Greg, ‘‘that he should repeat the Creeds, stillless that he should 
offer himself asa communicant.” On this point, Mr. Shorthouse, 
who had hitherto entirely concurred in Mr. Greg's opinion, dif- 
fered from him. Without noticing the question of the Creeds, he 
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urged the Agnostic’s receiving the Communion, on grounds 
hardly to be explained, unless by his giving to feeling a para- 
mount importance, or at least a value of its own, independent of 
the worth or reality of itscause. After admitting that the Ag- 
nostic who comes to church and receives the Communion is 
supporting a superstitious system against which his conscience 
rebels, he assures us that this does not matter, because every- 
body zs superstitious, and you cannot wholly discountenance the 
fault but by severing yourself from your fellow-men; and he 
then goes on to describe his vision in the future of a “glorious 
Church, which, without faltering in the announcement of what 
she conceives to be truth, gives her blessing with a kingly 
munificence, asking for nothing in return, and, leaving the re- 
sult to the decision of the final Assize, bestows her Sacraments 
and Benediction, like the Divine gift of sunshine, upon all man- 
kind alike.” That is, the Church is the Clergy: they, in their 
age of glory, are to go on announcing what they conceive to be 
truth ; in the face of a congregation, on the contrary, announcing 
what it conceives to be falsehood ; and the duet will be per- 
formed with the happiest effect: “Round this ceremony the 
holiest affections of his (the Agnostic’s) fellow-men have grouped 
themselves for centuries . .. kneeling in company with his fel- 
lows .. . it is impossible but that some effect of sympathy, some 
magic chord and thrill of sweetness should mollify and refresh 
his heart, blessing with a sweet humility that consciousness of 
intellect which, natural and laudable in itself, may perhaps be 
felt by him at moments to be his greatest snare.” This prefer- 
ence for the Clergy, at least, conceiving their announcement to 
be of truth, would seem illogical, except that there is seen to be 
a higher degree of beauty in actual belief than in sentimental 
fancy, and a keener enjoyment is derivable from it. But the 
lesser degree must be accepted if the greater be out of reach: 
“Even if it be granted that there is no hereafter for the indi- 
vidual consciousness, worship, as no Comtist will deny, still re- 
mains the most becoming attitude of man ; and, if so, where can 
he worship with so little jar to his taste as in this simple, touching 
rite?” It is a relief to turn the page to Mr. J. H. Clapperton’s 
decision: “I say, let all Agnostics be true men outside the 
Church, and not sham Christians within it.” 

In the Preface to the Zemple— which, it is fair to say, is 
known to the present writer only through a notice of it in the 
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London Sfectator — Mr. Shorthouse seems to have made a still 
plainer statement of this zsthetic doctrine of religion. But the 
very clearness with which he expressed it served to display its 
weak points. There are not many members of the Church of 
England who give so extreme a value to beauty that they will be 
content to define their Church’s peculiar mission as the inculcat- 
ing of “the true refinement of worship;” nor among George 
Herbert’s admirers are there many who will agree that he lived 
primarily to show the English people what a fine gentleman 
who was also a Christian and a Churchman might be. Most 
people will be inclined to think that it is years and generations 
of the training that Christianity and the Church can give which 
produces the fine gentleman, and that he has no such independ- 
ence of them as that he can thus condescend to lend them his 
lustre. Still less can we accept Mr. Shorthouse’s complacent 
description of the “class of select natures” to which George 
Herbert belonged, and of the motives that lead such natures to 
the acceptance of religion. It is a distinct assertion that they 
took religion as a higher pleasure because they had wearied 
themselves with lower ones. If this were true, it would rob 
Herbert’s poems not only of their moral and spiritual, but in 
very great degree of their zsthetic, value. From either point of 
view it is difficult not to resent the statement ; and the fact that 
Mr. Shorthouse’s sense of the beautiful, at least, did not cause 
him to shrink from making it, suggests that an exaggerated value 
for beauty may blunt the perception ofit. It might be formulated 
as a law of esthetics that beauty is not to be given the first 
place. 

But if there was in these writings much to support, there 
seemed also much that was inconsistent with, such an hypothesis 
as we have been discussing. The problem remained unsolved. 
Gossip, which is usually ready with explanations, offered the 
assertion that Mr. Shorthouse had originally been a Quaker, and 
had passed through the Church of England to Agnosticism ; but 
this information, if not a mere inference from the books, con- 
tained so little more than our own guesses that it could give us 
scarcely more satisfaction than they. 

The appearance, therefore, after a time of silence, of a new 
work by Mr. Shorthouse could not but re-awake curiosity, as 
well as give hope of exceptional pleasure. Neither the one nor 
the other can be said to have met with disappointment. On the 
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contrary, Sir Percival, considered as a work of art, has a com- 
pleteness and perfection which the former romances lacked, and 
this superiority may perhaps be traced to a change likewise in 
the tone of thought, a new and loftier meaning as the motive of 
the book. 

Constance Lisle, who tells the story, is an orphan from baby- 
hood, her father, after the death of his wife, having been “ killed 
in some nameless skirmish with a frontier tribe, in one of those 
little wars which occupy a paragraph or two in a morning paper.” 
“Civilisation,” the daughter remarks, “pursues its beneficent 
march, forwarded, for the most part, by this glorious English 
race — forwarded too, for the most part, by these little nameless 
wars. Three lines only in the Gazette, but some bright young 
life is laid down without a murmur.” These words recur to us 
more than once in the course of the story ; for it reads all through 
like a chapter from the history of a still greater progress than 
that which the term Civilisation represents, a progress which also 
involves many little nameless wars, and has its silent sacrifices, 
like the other. Constance, in spite of an almost exaggeratedly 
feminine cast of character, — she describes herself as “a vision- 
ary, frail, unformed girl,” — shows heroic qualities, a generous 
disregard of self, a noble aim, and firm persistence in carrying out 
to the end the purpose she had formed. Percival and Virginia 
die, each in an attempt to bring succor to a solitary sufferer ; and 
with all the three we feel the truth of what the old clergyman is 
made to say, — “that not only is every single act of self-sacrifice 
. .. blessed in itself, in its immediate result, not only on yourself, 
but on others —-not only on others, but on yourself,— but that 
every single act, however trivial and small, is not isolated and 
alone, but is part of a higher life. . . of a loftier intellect and a 
Diviner Love.” Percival’s vision, at the end, of “the armies 
that are in heaven” fittingly concludes this line of thought. 

Into that vision, indeed, are carried up several lines of sugges- 
tion started earlier in the book. First, of course, that one on 
which the story is based, and which is indicated by the motto on 
the title-page: “I sawe adamoysel as methoughte, alle in whyte, 
with a vessel in both her handes, and forth with al I was hole.” 
With the very beginning of her love for Percival there sprang 
up in Constance’s mind a longing, stronger always than even 
her desire to receive his love in return, that he might have such 
privilege as that Sir Parcyval of whom she told him. “O Per- 
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cival, see! Only see!” is her heart’s unspoken entreaty when 
she shows him the beautiful views about her home that have for 
her such spiritual significance. And when he is dying in Africa, 
dreaming of England, dreaming of her, even her form passes 
from his sight and he sees — as she had prayed he might. 

One of the strongest assertions of the book — the possibility of 
this spiritual vision and communion — is strikingly balanced by 
making it appear in each case that the primary revelation came 
through human instrumentality. It is like beacon-fires kindling 
in succession along the hills: from the Comtesse de Civrac to 
her brother ; from the Vicomte de Lys to his grandson; from 
Charles de Lys to Constance; from Constance to Percival 
the light is seen to spring. And this, too, reappears in the 
vision : “It is Constance . .. and the moment that she turns her 
look on me... the walls of the hut burst asunder to let in the 
dazzling light.” 

Again, in the vision, Percival makes, as it were, his choice 
between two guides. ‘“ Virginia? No, it is Constance, — Con- 
stance with the pleading eyes.” He had had the choice pre- 
sented to him before: we remember instantly the Sunday morn- 
ing, and the little group, “some few paces from the garden door 
with its mysterious tracery, half hidden by the climbing tendrils 
of the clematis and the rose.” Did some compunction mingling 
with his momentary embarrassment fix then in Percival’s mind 
Virginia’s mocking words? “A heart of stone could not resist 
that pleading look .. . Percival, go!” 

In contrast with each other we have Virginia and Constance 
set side by side, both charming, and yet so different that it re- 
quires an effort to see the charm of the one while captivated by 
that of the other. Muchas the tendency of the book as a whole 
is against it, there are moments when the theory seems probable 
that Virginia is the author’s true ideal. Her noble pride, her 
generous directness of speech and action, her quick feeling that 
never rests in self-contemplation, her superabundant life, in 
short, makes her come like a breath of cool wind across the in- 
cense-perfumed atmosphere of Constance’s story. It is true she 
has agnostic and socialistic notions, and a fancy for talking of 
what she does not understand ; but it is impossible to help liking 
her at once, with or without reason, while Constance wins us 
slowly by sheer force of merit. The most satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the author’s intention here is, that the two girls are to 
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show the variety of service that is accepted, Virginia’s “ ignorant 
worship ” having in truth the same object with Constance’s con- 
scious devotion. “She is gone,” Constance says, “to that Gop 
whom she died serving, though she fancied that she did not know 
Him.” Some one has proposed that the whole story should be 
read as an allegory, representing the hesitation of mankind to-day 
between Christianity and Agnosticism. If we are to take it so, 
perhaps here may be an indication of the belief that in the final 
triumph of Christianity it will be recognised that Agnosticism, 
though so different, was working to the same end, and was in 
some sense one of those servants which are sent forth “to call 
them that are bidden to the wedding.” Percival, Constance 
tells Virginia, “is another man since he loved you.” 

Perhaps the prettiest thing in the book is Constance’s gentle, 
dutiful relation to the Duke and Duchess. The beauty of a 
habit of reverence ; the possibilities it brings with it of intel- 
lectual growth, of refined and strengthening happiness, of a 
gracious and helpful sympathy between age and youth: this is 
clearly though lightly sketched, and made the more striking by 
the absence of such a habit apparent in Virginia. The peace. 
ful, stately life of the two old people; the quaintly contrasted 
traces of the earlier career of each; the uninquiring patience, 
so characteristic of gentle old age, with which they observe the 
whims of the young: these make the background of the picture, 
with delightful glimpses of a still older world of the times of 
Simeon at Cambridge, or of the Port Royalists of the seven- 
teenth century in France. As has been said of Tennyson, much 
of Mr. Shorthouse’s magic depends on “the rich tints of associa- 
tion,” and he constantly kindles our perception of beauty in 
what he describes by bringing it within the glow of a beauty 
already loved. In fact, the power of Sir Percival is that it deals 
with things as they are with regard to the beautiful ; no longer 
making that the direct object, but giving it its natural place as ac- 
cident, as symbol, as expression of a Divine reality. Everything 
in the book is harmonised by this: “As I passed once more,” 
Constance writes, “through the carved door-way in the wall, 
through scenes so constant to every thought and aspect of my 
life from a child that the material forms and shapes that met my 
eye were as nothing in comparison with the memories and sensa- 
tions of the spirit that thronged the scene, it seemed to me that 
nothing is common or material, that no moment, no inanimate 
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companion of my life hitherto, had been other than a messenger 
and angel of God.” Such a conception dignifies and irradiates 
every detail of the descriptions, and we are conscious of the 
effect before the cause is declared. There is a sentence in the 
description of the quadrangle at Kingswood, which fits admirably 
the impression made by the book itself: “ Not a stone was al- 
lowed to decay without being replaced, and this exquisite nicety 
and perfection of detail, contrasted with the rustic woodland sur- 
roundings, was the distinct charm of the place.” The sketch 
of open forest and sky, on the one hand, with its suggestions of 
immensity, its unknown heights and depths of life; the exqui- 
site house, on the other, with its long result of human art, its 
settled serenity within appointed bounds,— we find the one and 
the other reflected in the limpid writing of the book. 

Since Mr. Shorthouse has shown so great a power of progress, 
of surpassing himself, we shall hope for something yet more than 
Sir Percival. We have seen John Inglesant’s aspiration and 
Mark’s innocence transfigured in Constance to a lovely spirit- 
uality ; but only so transfigured while 

Fenced early in this cloistered round 
Of reverie, of shade, of prayer. 
May we not expect some day a picture equal in loveliness, su- 
perior in force, of how such spirituality would continue to 
“ grow in other ground,” and to “flower in foreign air”? Con- 
stance wrote her narrative “in my old age;” the Duke and 
Duchess must have left her, long before then, released from the 
duties to them with which her youth was blessed. She possessed 
a power, the greatest in kind the world can ever know: she had 
exerted it in her girlhood and seen its effect ; her middle life, 
we are told, lay in our actual to-day, and in the to-morrow that 
is athand. She had known Virginia, and heard the utterance 
of her fierce scorn of the nobles, “living in selfish luxury amid 
a starving and wretched people, and, not content with earthly 
luxury, inventing for themselves spiritual luxuries as well !” 
With such words in her memory Constance could not, we are 
sure, have remained indifferent to the problems we have now to 
face, nor have desired merely that they should “leave her des- 
ert to its peace.” We long to know what were the valiant acts 
of this soldier’s daughter when she did at last come forth and 
Fare 
To life, to cities, and to war. 


G. E. MEREDITH. 








THE MORAL OF THE McGLYNN CASE. 


PerHAps never before in the world’s history have men’s 
minds been so busy as at present in considering property, its 
rights, privileges, uses, and abuses. Some minds are ever 
prone to find the cause of existing evils in the established order 
of things, and very seldom think of referring the evils to what 
is more often their true source, — the abuse of the established 
order. 

Looking for the source of all the want and misery to be met 
with everywhere, some men think that the present system of 
holding property, and especially private property in land, is toa 
great measure the cause of these evils, to remove which great 
and sweeping changes must, they say, be made. Among those 
of acknowledged ability and high standing who hold that private 
property in land is unjust, as being opposed to the laws of Gop 
and of nature, and as being the cause of very much of the woful 
wretchedness we see around us, is the Rev. Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn, of New York city. The Doctor’s advocacy of this doc- 
trine is the more remarkable for special reasons : it has brought 
on him a heavy punishment from his ecclesiastical superiors ; it 
has again directed men’s thoughts to the claims and pretensions 
of the Roman Pontiff, and has opened anew the question of Ro- 
man interference with the civil rights of citizens of free states. 

In most of the reports of newspapers, and of the so-called 
reported interviews with Roman Catholic priests, misrepresen- 
tations have been made to the public, and neither the Doctor’s 
views nor those of the Roman Church on the rights of private 
property in land, nor the Doctor’s obligations of obedience and 
the Church’s teaching requiring his submission to her, have been 
fairly presented. There are points of doctrine and points of dis- 
cipline in this case which ought to be carefully kept distinct. 
We shall discuss in order : — 

1. What is the teaching of Dr. McGlynn about private prop- 
erty in land? 
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2. Was he at liberty to hold this doctrine ? 

3. Was he bound to submit his opinion to that of Rome? 
Was he bound to obey? 

4. What has been the mind of the Roman Church regarding 
private property in land ? 

5. Has Rome condemned Dr. McGlynn’s doctrine ? 

6. Were his superiors justified in suspending him ? 

7. Is his doctrine really opposed to right reason, the sense 
of mankind, or Scripture ? 

8. What Rome will do ? 

The consideration of these points separately will help us to a 
clearer view of the controversy. 

What is the teaching of Dr. McGlynn about private property 
in land ? 

The Doctor very plainly explains himself. In his letter of 
January 23, 1887, he says: “I have never retracted, nor with- 
out doing violence to my conscience could I retract, my firm 
conviction that Gop made the land for the equal use of all 
His children, and that laws which deny their birthright to the 
great majority of men are unjust and injurious, and ought to be 
abolished.” In his letter to the Standard, he tells us that, in 
explaining his doctrine to Cardinal McCloskey, he said: “I re- 
affirmed the doctrine and explained it, and defended it from his 
misunderstandings and misapprehensions. He said to me, 
‘You wish to divide the land on Manhattan Island into little 
bits, and give every one of us a bit.’ I told him that I desired 
to do nothing of the kind, and gave him his first lesson in the 
new political economy, assuring him that, to secure the equal 
rights of all to the land of a community, it would not be neces- 
sary to disturb the present holders of land from the occupation 
thereof, but only to change our methods of taxation so that no 
taxes should be levied on buildings or improvements or any 
other products of human industry.” In the same paper he 
states: “I have taught, and I shall continue to teach, in 
speeches and writings, as long as I live, that land is rightfully 
the property of the people in common, and that private owner- 
ship of land is against natural justice, no matter by what civil 
or ecclesiastical laws it may be sanctioned. And I would bring 
about instantly, if I could, such change of laws all the world 
over as would confiscate private property in land, without one 
penny of compensation to the miscalled owners.” 
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Coming to the points at issue between himself and his supe- 
riors, Dr. McGlynn (of course acknowledging Gop as supreme 
owner of all things) teaches : — 

1. That cach people in common owns the land of the com- 
munity, is the proprietor-general, and only one after Gop. 

2. That individuals as such should have no property in land, 
but that they may be occupiers at the will of the community, and 
pay the community in taxes for the use of the land occupied. 

3. That private property in land is unjust, no matter by what 
civil or ecclesiastical laws sanctioned. 

4. That he would confiscate all private property in land with- 
out one penny of compensation. 

It is plain that in this doctrine there is a complete subversion 
of the current ideas of civilised nations regarding private owner- 
ship in land. According to the Doctor no individual, emperor, 
king, pope, has any property in land, because no person as such 
is the community at large, unless, indeed, you imagine an indi- 
vidual all alone on some island or continent. This theory de- 
stroys the proprietorship of the poor man in his lot as well as 
that of the rich man in his vast holdings ; it accuses all who 
have advocated private property in land of having advocated 
wrong and trampled on the laws of Gop and natural justice; it 
charges all who have claimed, do claim, or will claim, private 
ownership in land with robbery, and all who favor such doctrine 
with advocating robbery ; it accuses the nations that have rec- 
ognised private property in land of ignorance of the fundamen- 
tal principles of justice regarding land property ; worse than 
all, it accuses all the Churches and Churchmen who have ap- 
proved or taught this doctrine of having erred by teaching false 
doctrine. 

Was the Doctor at liberty to hold his doctrine ? 

1. The Roman Catholic Church gives its members full per- 
mission to hold opinions which she does not consider opposed to 
Saith or morals, or injurtous to discipline. 

2. If it is certain that the private views of one of her members 
do not conflict with the teachings of the Roman Church, then 
the person holding such views is at liberty to state them pub- 
licly and defend them, tf no scandal be given. 

3. If the private opinions of one of her members are certainly 
opposed to the teachings of the Roman Church in matters of 
Jatth or morals, then such views cannot be held in public or in 
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private ; and if they are certainly opposed to the discipline of the 
Church, the person holding them is bound to conrorm to the 
discipline as approved of by Rome, although he may be at 
liberty to hold his own opinion in private, if not in public. 

4. If it be poustFuL whether a doctrine is opposed to the 
teachings of Rome, or to any of the teachings in the deposit of 
faith, then any member who wishes may hold such doctrine zz 
public, until the superiors of the Church, responsible for true and 
right doctrine, command the doctrine to be no longer held or 
taught in public, although they may give permission that it be 
held in private. This is well exemplified in the history of the 
disputes about the Immaculate Conception, when the Church of 
Rome at times forbade the public discussing of the question, 
although permitting private opinions about it ; also, in the no 
less famous dispute between the Thomists and the Molinists 
about Grace. 

Was the Doctor bound to submit his opinion to that of Rome? 
Was he bound to obey ? 

Dr. McGlynn says he believes in the Infallibility of the Pope 
in matters of fazth and morals. The Pope proclaims his own 
infallibility. Of what use is this gift, assuming it to be real, if 
each individual has the power of saying, “ This doctrine of mine 
does not come within the limits of faith or morals”? Of what 
use is it if the Pope does not know whether a certain proposi- 
tion lies within the limits of his so-called infallibility? Surely, 
it would be no infallibility. If Father McGlynn, then, holds the 
Infallibility of the Pontiff, he must also hold that the Pontiff 
has the power of infallibly declaring whether a certain doctrine 
comes within the scope of Infallibility. Now, the Doctor denies 
that Rome has the power of condemning his doctrines, that 
is, he denies that Rome knows her own power, although she 
herself defined. and declared it and its limitations. He says, 
in his letter of February 4, 1887, that Cardinal Simeoni re- 
proached him for public adhesion to doctrines “which,” says 
the Doctor, “I know have never been and cannot be condemned 
by the Holy See in its highest utterances at the supreme tri- 
bunal for the decision of doctrinal questions.” The Doctor has 
challenged the power of the Pontiff. No Roman Catholic of 
authority ever limited the counselling, teaching, and warning 
power of the Pope as Head of the Church to formal and er 
cathedré pronouncements. It is for the Pope himself to decide 
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how and when he wishes to teach truth or condemn error; he 
uses Bulls, Briefs, Decrees, Rescripts, Letters, etc., for these 
purposes, The method he adopted with Father McGlynn was 
not unprecedented ; a somewhat similar proceeding was that of 
the Church in the case of the Louvain Traditionalists. The 
Doctor had no right to insist on an er cathedra definition on 
his doctrine ; as a subject he was bound to obey his superiors, 
who took upon themselves the blame of his error, if any, in so 
doing. 

We have seen already what liberty the Roman Church per- 
mits her subjects in matters of belief or opinion, private and 
public. Sometimes doubtfully orthodox opinions may be held ; 
but when Rome insists that they be no longer held in public, 
or in private, then Rome’s order takes away the liberty of the 
individual, and the doubtfully orthodox opinions cannot be held 
any longer. Rome’s condemnation of a doubtful doctrine makes 
that doctrine decidedly and certainly heterodox, or erroneous, 
and untenable. Dr. McGlynn, then, was bound to obey the 
command of Cardinal Simeoni, who, acting in the name and by 
the authority of the Pope, ordered the Doctor to retract his 
errors and condemn them in writing [Simeoni’s Letter of May 
10, 1883, and telegram of January 16, 1887]. The Doctor can- 
not say that his views have not been properly understood in 
Rome; it would be a gratuitous assumption on his part to 
say so. 

The doctrine that private ownership in land is against natu- 
ral justice is not properly and peculiarly one belonging to the 
domain of pure science, as Father McGlynn asserts; it deals 
with the virtue of justice, and with the rights of men as founded 
in justice, and belongs to morality. Hence it is within the 
province of the Pope, as teacher of the Roman Church in mor- 
als, to pass judgment on the doctrine. 

Father McGlynn claims that he has taught no error, held 
none ; but the Canon Law of his Church says, Memo _Judex in sua 
causa. The Pontiff says Fr. McGlynn did teach error ; and the 
Pontiff is, according to Fr. McGlynn, the supreme judge in the 
case. Eminent Roman divines and bishops have said that the 
Doctor taught error, and their opposition alone ought to have 
made him at least doubt his own judgment, and comply with 
the orders of his superiors. There is a well-known axiom in 
Roman Canon Law which says, /# dubio standum est pro eo pro 
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quo stat presumptio, Commenting on this, Gury [Ed. Ballerin., 
Romz, 1878], in his treatise on Probabilism, 75. I., says: 
“ Likewise if you doubt whether the superior justly orders or dis- 
penses, the presumption favors him; because he may be led by 
reasons unknown to you, or he is considered to judge prudently 
of things known. Moreover, due order and the common good 
require that in such a case obedience be rendered to him.” 
This is the opinion of all Roman divines, and the Doctor must 
have known it, and that he was consequently bound to submit, 
as the presumption favored the Pontiff, the Propaganda, and the 
Archbishop. The axiom quoted holds good, not only in cases 
where there is doubt about the existence of power in the supe- 
rior, but also in cases where there is doubt affecting directly the 
object of the power and indirectly the power itself. 

It cannot justify the Doctor as a Roman Catholic to say that 
the order of his superiors was “based on a false presumption 
of fact, and therefore not binding on him.” The fact assumed 
was and is, that the Doctor taught doctrines opposed to the Ro- 
man Catholic teachings ; the order based on the assumption of 
this fact was an order based on the assumption of a great evil, 
and was, according to divines, binding on the Doctor, more es- 
pecially as scandal would result from not observing it. Even if 
the order rested only on a presumed particular fact, which fact 
did not threaten any universal or wide-spread danger, although 
the order would not in such a case be binding of itself, still to 
avoid scandal it should be complied with. Is there not scandal 
in the Roman Church when the opinions of the infallible teacher 
are questioned by a fallible subject, and when the power of 
the Pontiff is questioned, and when passion and prejudice have 
led many members of the Roman Church into the most un- 
seemly acts even about Gon’s temple? [See Gury — Ed. Bal- 
ler., Romzx, 1878 — De Legibus, 102.] 

So far we have considered only the general principles of Ro- 
man theology as applicable To ALL the members of the Roman 
Church, and we have seen that by these principles Dr. McGlynn 
was bound to submit, as a Roman Catholic, to the order of his 
Archbishop, of the Prefect of the Propaganda, and of the Pope. 
But still more as a priest was he bound to submit. Of course, 
he made no vow of obedience, but he promised to obey his supe- 
riors “in matters concerning the priest’s duties of religion ;” 
these are his own words. It certainly is one of his duties as a 
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priest to teach only sound doctrine; therefore, if he fail in 
this point he fails to keep his promise. He cannot and could 
not make himself the judge of the orthodoxy of the Roman 
Church ; although he might think his opinions right, still he 
never has had, never can have, the right to judge and declare 
his own opinions to be Roman Catholic teachings. If he wishes 
to be the supreme judge of his own orthodoxy, he should leave 
the Roman communion. In making his promise of obedience 
to his superiors, he gave them the right to judge his acts and 
teachings ; they have declared him in error, and the presump- 
tion favors them ; therefore he was bound to yield obedience. 

What has been the mind of the Roman Church concerning 
private property in land ? 

The doctrine of Father McGlynn has touched Rome in a deli- 
cate spot. What effect would the Doctor’s teaching have on 
the claims of the Pontiff and Roman Catholics to the lands of 
which they were dispossessed? If the lands belonged to the 
people, they had the right to take them back from the Pope and 
from believers in Rome; why, then, did the Popes and the 
Church of Rome always condemn those who dispossessed them 
as guilty of despoiling them of their lawful property? If the 
people in common owned the lands, then the individuals who 
ceased to possess them could not fairly say that they had been 
despoiled of their property. According to the Doctor’s theory, 
what claim could non-Romans put forward to landed property, 
where the vast majority of the community would be Romans, 
and would insist upon occupying all the land ? 

The Roman Church has not by a formal er cathedra state- 
ment of the Pontiff, or by a decree of a General Council, taught 
anything POSITIVE about the justice of private property in land. 
The custom of Rome, according to her own authorities, has not 
been to issue formal documents on doctrinal points until neces- 
sity arises for combating some supposed or real error, or false 
doctrine. Then the real or supposed delinquent is warned, and 
if the warning be not heeded he is punished. Dr. McGlynn 
has been a supposed false-teacher, and the usual practice of 
Rome has been observed in his case. We shall now see what 
Rome has taught through her theologians and philosophers ; 
but first we shall consider some things which she has not 
taught, nor condemned. 

1. The Roman Church has never taught that private property 
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in land is unjust. If it be unjust, Rome has, at least by her si- 
lence, sanctioned a flagrant violation of morality. 

2. She has never approved of Dr. McGlynn’s doctrine saying 
that he “ would confiscate private property in land without one 
penny of compensation to the miscalled owners.” 

3. She has never approved of the doctrine that private prop- 
erty in land is unjust. 

4. She has never condemned the doctrine that teaches that 
private property in land is just and right. 

All those claims for restitution of Church lands and private 
property in land which she has at times put forward seem to 
say that Rome has favored the doctrine of private property in 
land. Her books of moral theology and ethics, her divines and 
canonists — all speak of land as being the private property of 
individuals in the same way as they speak of chattels or mov- 
ables being private property. They give individuals the PER- 
FECT DOMINION* of land that they give them of other goods; 
they never assign only the imperfect dominion of the use of land 
to private persons ; they never assign the imperfect dominion of 
the land itself to the people in common, but both the THING it- 
self, 2. ¢., the /and, and its use are assigned to the individual as 
having the ferfect dominion. The same possessive adjectives, 
and adjective pronouns are used without any limitation when 
speaking of the private ownership of land as are used when 
speaking of the ownership of other goods ; ¢. g. mine, thine, 
his, hers, yours, theirs ; my land, my house, his land, his house, 
his money, his cattle, etc. From these forms of expression we 
may conclude that Roman divines and writers have held that 
private ownership in land was and is a just mode of owning 
property. 

It is true that Roman divines admit that the government of 
a state has what is called the dominium altum over all the goods 
of the people in the state, but they take care to tell us that such 
dominion is not dominion properly so called. Ballerini [De /us- 
titia, §34], says itis “the right of the state to provide what is 
necessary for the common good.” It has no reference to Dr. 
McGlynn’s doctrine, for it regards a// the goods of the people. 


* Dominion is the legitimate faculty of disposing of a thing as one’s own. It is 
perfect when you can dispose of the thing itself and its use ; it is imperfect when you 
can dispose of only the use, or of the thing only. If of the thing only, it is imperfect 
direct; if of the use only it is imperfect indirect. — Gury. 
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[See Gury, De Justitia et Ture, 534.] Even when /ands are 
taken away from private individuals for the public good, Roman 
divines compel the state to make full compensation to the indi- 
vidual for depriving him of is property. Here are the words 
of Gury, whose doctrine is taught in all Roman Catholic schools 
of theology: “Bonum autem publicum aliquando requirit ut 
aliquis RE SUA privetur, Vv. g., AGRO SUO, pro via publica con- 
struenda,’ etc. Gury then adds that the ruler is bound to com- 
pensate the man for the loss of his field; Ballerini and all other 
Roman writers of moral theology say the same thing. 

The Roman Catholic philosophers and ethical writers speak 
of land as being private property, just as they speak of other 
goods being private property. We shall quote Tongiorgi, one 
of the foremost of the Roman Catholic authors and professors. 
He says : — 

The right of property is to be sought for, first of all, in the inborn 
rights of man accompanied by occupation. Besides the inborn right 
a man has to preserve his own life, he has an equal right to acquire 
those things necessary and opportune for his conservation, as food, 
etc. Now, man cannot use things zm general, but only im individual, 
and things used in individual by one cannot be used and had in indi- 
vidual by another. Man has the right to provide not only for the 
present but for the future, for prudence in the first place demands this, 
that a man provide for himself a home and food, etc., and that no 
others have any right to wrest these things from him. Therefore, 
when he has land by occupation, and tills it, and by his industry makes it 
produce good crops, these all fall under his dominion, as his flocks, etc. 


We have not given the entire text of the writer, but we have 
given the exact substance of what he says on this matter, in his 
Treatise on Ethics, under the headings of dominion, property, 
etc. He speaks of land as being property, just as crops, or 
flocks. In speaking of the titles of alluvion, purchase, heir- 
ship, etc., all Roman writers speak as if these were titles to 
private property in land. 

From the teachings of the professors and writers in Roman 
Catholic colleges, from the practice of Roman Catholic tribu- 
nals in public, and the practice observed in the confessionals, it 
would seem that Rome has upheld the doctrine of the justice 
of private property in land. 

Has Rome condemned Dr. McGlynn’s doctrine ? 

Rome has charged Dr. McGlynn with teaching doctrines 
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“openly contrary to the teachings of the Catholic Church,” and 
the Pope counselled the suspension of the Doctor for such 
teachings. Cardinal Simeoni says that Dr. McGlynn, by hold- 
ing and teaching his doctrines, has caused scandal to all “who 
have at heart the principles of justice always taught by our holy 
religion.” Again, the Cardinal, in a telegram of January 16, 
1887, presses the Doctor, “to condemn in writing the doctrines 
to which he has given utterance in public meetings, or which 
have been attributed to him in the press.” The main doctrines 
attributed in the press are the very ones the Doctor has held 
according to his own letter to the Standard. Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, too, charges the Doctor with error in teaching his land 
theories. There is no doubt that Rome has condemned the 
Doctor’s theories, but, as already stated, not by a formal ex ca- 
thedra statement, so that, if Rome were to approve of the very 
doctrines she has condemned, Roman divines would still main- 
tain the infallibility of the Pontiff, because they say he has not 
approved of, and condemned, the same doctrines in formal ex 
cathedra teachings. 

Were the Doctor's superiors justified in suspending him? 

The Doctor has been suspended. As long as he remains a mem- 
ber of the Roman Church he must abide by its discipline. He has 
been suspended for teaching doctrines, which, though they may 
be just and true in themselves, yet are not considered so by the 
Doctor’s superiors. As amember of the Roman Church he has 
had to experience the lesson that Rome cares not for the truth 
or justice of any doctrines, if they be not Roman ; it is not enough 
for the Doctor to be a Catholic, he must be a Roman, as long as 
he remains a member of the Church of Rome. According to 
the practice of the Roman Church the Doctor has been canon- 
ically suspended. 

1. He constituted himself judge of the truth of his doctrine, 
although bound both as a Roman Catholic and a priest to obey 
his superiors. 

2. He limited the Infallibility of the Pontiff, not directly, but 
indirectly and by implication. 

3. According to Roman casuistry and probabilism the Doc- 
tor had more than grave reasons for doubting the truth of his 
own views, even if really true, and in doubt the presumption 
favors the superior, and the Doctor was bound to obey ; refus- 
ing to obey he could be punished. 
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For these reasons the Doctor was legally and canonically sus- 
pended. We are sure the Doctor knows the professed principle 
that “obedience is better than sacrifice,” so often quoted by 
Roman writers toimpress upon the community that even in some 
cases where the superior is absolutely wrong, still the subject 
by obeying has all the merit of an objectively and subjectively 
good act. It is quite within the Doctor’s right as a man and a 
citizen to summon his Archbishop before the judges of the land 
for a supposed wrong ; but still the Doctor would be punished 
by the laws of his Church for sodoing. There are many things 
allowable to the man and the citizen that are not allowable to 
the man, citizen, and Roman priest. 

Even though his doctrines were true, then Father McGlynn, 
remaining a Roman Catholic, should have submitted to his su- 
periors and to Rome. Did he fear that truth woulddie if Rome 
should try to condemn it? No, the truth would still live to 
shame its oppressors, as so many other truths condemned by 
Rome have lived. She may pervert truth, hide truth, condemn 
truth, persecute truth; but truth, like its Gop, will still survive. 

Is the Doctor’s teaching opposed to right reason, the sense of 
mankind, or Scripture ? 

The Doctor’s chief doctrines are: 1. All private property 
in land is unjust. 2. All land is the property of the people in 
common. 3. That he would take away all private property in land 
without any compensation to the “ miscalled owners,” as he says. 
Now, if the first of these statements is wrong, it follows that 
the second and third are also wrong. 

Proof in favor of the justice of private property in land may be 
taken from the fact that all civilised nations admit private prop- 
erty in land, as may be seen from their laws and customs. To 
assume that land is the property of the people in common looks 
like holding that the community existed before the individual. 
In the orders of reason and nature, the individual preéxisted, and 
in both orders had rights prior to and distinct from those of the 
community. And, moreover, to say that all land belongs to the 
people in common is to beg the question at issue. Even if there 
were no such thing as private property in land in olden times, 
still communities would have the right of transferring their prop- 
erty either to other communities or to individuals, and might find 
itto their advantage, stability, strength, safety, and wealth to 
grant private ownership in land to individuals. To assume that 
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communities could not do so would be a petitio principit. There 
is nothing on the part of the land itself that is repugnant to 
private ownership of it. 

It may be objected, “ Terram autem dedit filiis hominum.” 
Yes, certainly : Gop did give the earth to man, but to be owned 
and cultivated in lawful ways; and to say it was to be the 
property of people in common, is, as we have said, to take for 
granted the point at issue. Gop is only a provisor general, and 
the earth yields supplies for all men, and gives sufficient food 
and shelter, etc. There are abuses and evils in connection with 
property ; to try and remove them all, would be to attempt real- 
izing a Utopian dream; to try and lessen them, without violent 
shocks to the well-approved, well-established order of things, is 
the duty of every humane, thoughtful person. 

Dr. McGlynn says, in his letter (of January 23, 1887), “that 
Gop made the land for the equal use of all His children.” We 
grant all this in the sense that the earth was to supply necessaries 
for all; but to say that this cannot be done, and that the neces- 
saries cannot be supplied to all men without disturbing private 
ownership in land is gratuitous assertion. To attempt to secure 
an equal use of land for all men, would of necessity presuppose 
a happy combination of circumstances that cannot be had in this 
world ; men and things would have to be remodelled. 

Sacred Scripture, too, seems to recognise private property in 
land. We shall quote a few examples. In Genesis c. xxiii. 
Ephron gives the sepulchre in part of “nis field” to Abraham. 
Again, Genesis c. xlix. v. 29, “in the field of Hesron.” Leviticus 
c. xxvii. v. 16, 17, “ And if a man shall sanctify unto the Lorp 
some part of a field of nis possEssion.” “If he sanctify HIs 
field.” Deuteronomy c. v. Vv. 21, “thy neighbor's field.” Foshua 
c. xv. v. 18; 2 Samuel c. xiv. v. 30; Nehemiah c. xiii. Vv. 10; 
Jeremiah c. xxxii. v. 7; Matthew c. xiii. v. 24, “ good seed in 
His field.” ‘ames c.v. v. 4, “ Behold the cry of the laborers who 
have reaped down your fields.” Acts, c. iv. v. 37, “ Joses HAVING 
LAND sold it.” Acts c. v. vv. 1, 4, 8, “Ananias sold a posses- 
sion. .. whiles it remained was it not THINE OWN?” This pos- 
session that was the property of Ananias, HIs OWN, according to 
S. Peter, was the land mentioned in v. 8. Acts c. iv. v. 34, “foras 
many as were fossessors of lands or houses sold them.” Matthew 
c. xix. v. 29. “ Every one that hath forsaken houses . . . or lands for 
my name’s sake.” Mark, c. x. v. 30. Countless other texts 
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might be cited in which Sacred Scripture speaks of land as a 
private possession, or private property, just as houses or other 
goods are mentioned as private property. 

In the face of all these strong assertions in Scripture, we 
would not dare to say that private property in land is unjust. 
By explaining “ possessors of land” to mean only “ occupiers,” 
and denying the fact that /and and houses and other property 
are spoken of as property in the same sense, but only in the 
general sense of holding for use as one's own, or in some wide 
sense equally applicable to MERE OCCUPATION and real posses- 
sion as property in the strict sense, the Doctor might seemingly 
explain away the meaning of the texts adduced. To do so 
would be perhaps the privilege of the Doctor were he not a Ro- 
man Catholic; but his Church claims the right of interpreting 
Scripture authoritatively, and allows the Doctor no authoritative 
private interpretation. 

Our conclusion is that private property in land appears to be 
approved of by right reason, the sense of mankind, and revela- 
tion. 

No one ever contended that ownership of land by people in 
common is unjust ; but it cannot thence be inferred that private 
ownership is unjust. In many parts of the world, land is held 
by tribes and villages in common, and traces of such form of pos- 
session are found in almost every country. But does it follow 
that the progress of civilisation, and the increase of population, 
and the development of the world were not to have any effect on 
modes of holding land? We quote the following from an able 
author: “As population increased in each district, the available 
hunting-grounds would diminish, and at the same time the ne- 
cessity of more extensive and more frequent cultivation of crops 
would increase. By this process, in the absence of manure, the 
land would inevitably become less productive ; but just as it de- 
manded more labor, it would become more definitely appropriated 
to a single family ; for those who labored most would not willingly 
give place to those who had been less active. A stage would 
then be reached iz which community of possession would be 
limited to the pasture lands of the village, and the arable lands 
would de possessed in permanence by each family.” 

What Rome will do? 

To foretell what Rome will dois impossible. With her infal- 
lible Pontiff, self-created and infallibly correct no matter what 
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his decision may be, we dare not venture on a guess with any 
confidence. However, we think that Rome will condemn the 
propositions, “ Private property in land is unjust,” and “It is 
just to confiscate private property in land without compensa- 
tion.” We cannot say what note or notes she may attach to 
these propositions, whether heretical, or erroneous, or scandal- 
ous, etc. These propositions will likely be condemned /routi 
jacent. As to Dr. McGlynn, since he has held these proposi- 
tions to belong to the domain of pure science, and as not at all be- 
longing to religion or morals, Rome in condemning the above 
propositions would not of necessity condemn the Doctor as 
having held formal error against Roman teachings, nor the 
propositions prouti in mente auctoris, regarding the Doctor as 
author ; because the propositions prouti in mente auctoris (the 
Doctor) belong not to religion or morals, but to pure science, in 
which the Roman Church does not now claim to teach infallibly, 
unless the truths of science contradict her teachings. 

In this hypothesis, the Doctor could return to his allegiance 
to Rome without the stain of formal error, and he could easily 
save himself from the accusation that he would in such a sup- 
position be liable to, namely, that he did not keep his promise to 
teach his land doctrines until his death. He could save him- 
self from this accusation by affirming that he always protested 
his readiness to hear the formal ex cathedra decisions of Rome, 
and that his promise was based ona false judgment that the 
doctrines he held belonged not to those subject to the Pope’s 
infallible authority, and therefore was not binding on him. 

The Doctor’s plain words, that “private ownership of land is 
against natural justice, no matter by what Civil or Ecclesiastical 
laws it may be sanctioned,” leave not much room for qualifying 
phrases. Rome has to pronounce on them for her own subjects. 
Her decision will hardly affect the existing modes of ownership 
of land, nor will nations be much inclined to change existing 
laws. Whether the decision will satisfy all Roman Catholics 
has to be seen. There is only one alternative for Father 
McGlynn and others who think with him: either blind obedience 
to Rome, and blind assent to all her doctrines, to the unscriptural 
and erroneous as well as to the true, or separation from her. 
That Rome does not learn by experience is quite evident, other- 
wise her representatives would have dealt in a more charitable 
and becoming spirit with a high-spirited, zealous, amiable, and 
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distinguished priest, in a matter where he considered himself at 
liberty to hold his own opinion. Over and over again he had 
stated his readiness to submit to the authority of the Head of 
the Roman Church when teaching the Church officially ; but this 
was not enough for the kind mother. That so-called, self-styled 
kind mother deprived him of his means of support, and tried to 
blight his reputation in the eyes of men, before she had tried, as 
bound by her own professions, gentle persuasion. Jealous fear 
for usurped authority always makes tyrants of the usurpers. 
E. J. V. Huicinn, 




















CHRISTIAN PLATONISM OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Christian Platonism of Alexandria. Bampton Lectures, 1886. 
By Cuarves Bice, D. D., Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


THE subject of this work —the relation of the Christian Pla- 
tonism of Alexandria to the formative life of the ante-Nicene 
Church — is especially appropriate at the present time. The 
very reasonable terms on which most excellent editions of the 
Fathers may be obtained must serve to stimulate the interest 
of a much larger number of our clergy, especially, than hereto- 
fore in patristic studies. The prejudice against a higher and 
more scientific study of theology is passing away under a more 
discriminating exegesis of Holy Scripture and a more thorough 
sifting of that mass of learning of the early Church which a more 
critical scholarship alone is competent to deal with. 

The relation of Alexandria to the early Church is too intimate 
to be ignored. As the centre of divergent theological thought 
and the focus of convergent theosophies, she had much to do 
with moulding the faith of the earlier ages. Great importance 
must be claimed for Alexandria as the birthplace of the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible, whose quaint forms were known to 
but few Westerns, into an almost universal language. It was 
not Egypt, however, nor its great University, nor the Serapeum, 
the Museum, nor the Sebastion, which contributed most to the 
formation of the earlier Christian thought. It was in the mind 
of an humble Jew that the idea of blending Oriental and Western 
thought first arose. The main object of Philo, as of the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint, was apologetic and propagative. The 
justification of the appropriation of Greek wisdom in harmonising 
Judaism with Greek learning is the primary purpose of both. 
Platonism was the ruling philosophy in Philo’s times ; hence his 
most determined aim is to discover the Logos in the writings 
of the Old Testament. One of the most striking features in 
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Philo’s system is his intense hatred of Anthropomorphism. This 
may account, in a measure, for the bitterness of the more culti- 
vated Jews against the incarnate Lorp. The Church of all time 
owes Philo a debt of gratitude for having divined the possibility 
of an eternal distinction in the unity of the Godhead. But Phi- 
lo’s great name stood in the way of the early Church in attaining 
a clear significance of such terms as Atonement, Mediator, High- 
Priest. To him forgiveness has no interest and vicarious suf- 
fering no meaning. 

It would be impossible to have a clear conception of the in- 
fluence of Alexandrian thought upon the theology of the early 
Church without some knowledge of Gnosticism, one of the fruits 
of the neo-Platonic movement at Alexandria. Gnosticism is not 
essentially and uniquely evil, but has its place in the ultimate 
development of the Divine plan. It maintained persistently our 
Lorp’s teaching that the Kingdom of Gop is within, and thus 
served to counteract a tendency prevalent in very early times of 
looking for happiness in another world alone. It helped to pre- 
pare the minds of men for a better faith and forced the leaders 
of theological thought to reéxamine the nature and ground of 
their belief. 

The Catechetical school at Alexandria, while accepting all 
that is good in Gnosticism, advanced to a hearty and loyal main- 
tenance of the Creed. The twofold purpose of this high model 
of a Christian school was to instruct humble catechumens, and 
to rival the great pagan University in meeting the needs of 
aspirants to the highest learning. While at the same time it 
carefully pointed out that the light vouchsafed to Plato and Aris- 
totle was but an earnest of the Dayspring from on high. This 
school deserves some mention in a history of Alexandrian theo- 
logical thought, both by reason of its intimate relation to the 
two great names of the period, and as an answer to the charges 
of ignorance and credulity brought against the early Church. 

Very little is known of the personal history of Clement of 
Alexandria. He was a Greek, of religious but pagan parents. 
He was born about the middle of the second century and died 
within the first decade of the third. He travelled extensively in 
search of eminent Christian teachers, until he met with Pan- 
tznus at Alexandria, with whom he lived as an assistant in the 
Catechetical school there, until he fled from the persecution 
of Severus. From that time [202] nothing authentic can be 
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learned of him. Clement was a man of letters, but his citations, 
not sifted with a scholar’s instinct, have detracted from his 
trustworthiness as an authority. Clement was neither a great 
preacher, a great dialectician, nor a great casuist; but he was 
a great missioner, a creator not of a new character but of a 
richer development of the old. The Gospel with him is not an 
entirely new departure, but the meeting-point of the converging 
lines of Judaism and Hellenism. Idolatry is a corruption, not 
an abnegation of the truth; indeed, it is a grasping after some- 
thing higher and better. Even during the violent reaction, 
headed by Irenzeus and Tertullian, and carried to the extent of 
asserting that Greek science is the invention of devils, Clement 
dared to proclaim the wiser and more generous view, that the 
cure of error is not less knowledge but more; and that, though 
Scripture is an all-sufficient guide, the Church must borrow from 
the schools to arrive at a truer exegesis. His highest aim is to 
show that the full stature of the Christian can only be attained 
by the blending of the saint and the scholar in the unity of the 
Divine love. 

When, in theage of the Alexandrian Doctors, the Sacred Books 
were combined to form the New Testament Canon, and men be- 
gan to read it as a Divinely given whole, a great contrast was 
perceived between its teachings and those of the existing Church, 
especially in what is technically called Paulinism. Even Clem- 
ent apologises for treating S. Paul with the same reverence as 
the Twelve. This period may be characterised as the first of 
those Pauline reactions which mark the critical epochs in the his- 
tory of theology. On the one hand, the leading thought is the 
Incarnation and the mystical saving work of Curist ; on the 
other, the goodness of Gop and the freedom of man. The first 
is already pointing to Augustinianism, the second to Universal 
Salvation. 

The Old Testament is in a sense transient, yet in presenting 
Curist in type and symbol it has an eternal significance. The 
key to its mysteries is allegorism ; from the unity of truth arises 
the necessity of revelation. The actuality of Gop Clement de- 
rives through the Logos, who is in fact the consciousness of 
Gop. He regards the Hoty Guost as a distinct hypostasis, 
but does not define His relation to the other persons of the 
Godhead. Clement's Christology is defective, but his idea of 
our Lorp is very full and noble: He is the Light that irradi- 
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ates all history ; that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. 

Clement’s Church is the Platonic City of Gop governed by 
the Logos. S. Peter is the first of the Apostles, but his see is 
unknown to him; he knows nothing of the theory that the 
Christian minister is a lineal descendant of the sacrificial hier- 
archy of the Jews. In the Church of Alexandria the Eucharist 
is not distinguishable from the primitive Supper of the Lorp. 
Clement’s Eschatology is peculiar: the resurrection body is not 
this flesh, but a glorified body. Fire is the mysterious agent 
by which, through the sublimation of our organism, we are to 
be fitted for existence in our new sphere. Even the saints can- 
not enter at once upon the possessions which “eye hath not 
seen.” The final consummation of all things is rest, but the rest 
of souls ever growing in unimpeded knowledge. 

The contrast between Clement and Origen is marked: Clem- 
ent flees from a martyr’s death ; Origen is by descent and na- 
ture a martyr. At eighteen he takes up the academic gown 
laid down by Clement; but Gop reserves him for something 
better than a martyr’s death, —a martyr’s life. For preaching 
before ordination (though he had episcopal sanction for it) he 
was degraded. But his humiliation taught him that charity 
which is better than giving all his goods to feed the poor or even 
his body to be burned. Gop seems from the first to have been 
training him for his great work. Born about 185, of Christian 
parents, he was very early so thoroughly instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures as to have committed nearly the whole of them to 
memory. He was distinguished in his day for his knowledge 
of Hebrew. Having learned of his Lorn to reserve his life for 
his Lorp’s work, he left Alexandria, and devoted himself during 
those stormy times to his all-absorbing Bible studies. In the 
seventieth year of his life, his summons came in the form of an 
imprisonment so severe that his spirit was glad to commit itself to 
Him who is far more merciful than the Church of which he was 
so faithful and illustrious a servant. A ruined vault of what 
was once the magnificent cathedral of Tyre is pointed out by 
the poor fishermen, whose rude huts occupy the site of that city 
of palaces, as the last resting-place of him who was at once the 
first great Preacher, the first great Exegete, the first great Dog- 
matist, and the first great Ductor Dubitantium of the Christian 
Church. 
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It is to Origen as a textual critic that we owe most. He did 
much by his acute but cautious application of the canon of in- 
trinsic probability to rescue the sacred text from the corruptions 
and disfigurement into which it had fallen through the careless- 
ness of scribes, the excessive liberty of emendation, and the au- 
dacity of heretics. Origen’s highest fame, as a sacred critic, 
rests on his Hexapla, a Thesaurus of erudition. His greatest 
excellence, as a sacred expositor, is to be found in the skill and 
patience with which he evolves the literal meaning of the Bible, 
and the courage with which he meets its manifold difficulties. 
His reverence for Gop’s Word is evinced by his aphorism, Learn- 
ing is useful; but the Bible is its own best interpreter. Believ- 
ing in the literal inspiration of Holy Scripture, he was forced to 
resort to an allegorical interpretation of many parts of the Bible. 
We may almost forgive his allegorising Scripture for his having 
given us those wonderful words which could never have been 
suggested except to one who looks upon allegory as only one 
manifestation of the sacramental mystery of nature: “ He who 
believes Scripture to have proceeded from Him who is the Au- 
thor of nature, may well expect to find the same sort of diffi- 
culties in Scripture as in the constitution of nature.” If Origen 
has made mistakes in his interpretation of Holy Scripture, we 
must remember that the perception of Gop’s revelation is pro- 
gressive. The earlier ages of the Church were without the 
benefit of historical development. There is precious truth in the 
types of the Old Testament. But the type needs fulfilment to 
perfect intelligence of its lesson. Origen’s rule of faith is the 
tradition from Apostolic times of facts and usages, which are to 
be received without dispute. It is the sanctified reason which 
defines, articulates and codrdinates, even expands and adapts the 
Apostolic traditions to human needs. Hence the variations in 
Church dogma, creeds, and liturgies. Origen has been fiercely 
assailed for his views on the Trinity in Unity. It must be re- 
membered, however, that there were in his time no accepted 
phrases for a currency of thought, and that no Catholic doctrine 
had been enunciated by an Ecumenical Council. If he speaks 
at all on this ineffable mystery, it must be as one who hears but 
“fragments of the mighty voice,’ and yet endeavors to render 
faithfully the whole of what he hears. Hence, he speaks of the 
Father as “the only true Gop,” of the Son “as Gop without ad- 
dition.” His subordinationalism is taken literally from our 
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Lorp’s own words: “My Father is greater than I;” “That 
they may know Thee, the only true Gop.” —“ There is none 
good but One.” When he suggests that there are depths of 
knowledge in the Father which are not in the Son, he is only 
citing from our blessed Lorp’s own words — “ Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my 
Father only.” To Origen’s dauntless spirit these words were 
not a scandal, but a flash of light. They reveal the Supreme 
Author of all our hope, the transcendent goodness of Him from 
whom all things proceed. The views of Origen on offering 
prayer directly to the Son deserve the most profound and solemn 
attention. He refers to prayers made to our Lorp alone, as of 
the centurion, the penitent thief, and S. Stephen; and he adds, 
that he himself prays to the Son. But he raises a warning voice 
against a danger which our Lorp Himself seems to have in- 
timated, the concealing of the Father’s glory behind the nearer 
effulgence of the Incarnate Son: as the glory of our Lorp Him- 
self has been obscured by the still nearer glory of the Virgin 
and the saints. Origen’s view of the Gop-man, a term which 
he seems to have been the first to use, differs from the common 
view, especially in reference to the nature of our Lorp’s body. 
The Communicatio Idiomatum existed to such an extent that the 
fleshly tabernacle became at times so interpenetrated by the 
indwelling Gop-head that the Divine glory flashed out before 
human eyes. This view seems to find support in our Lorp’s 
transfiguration, and, it may be, in His meeting with Judas and 
the band of soldiers in the garden by Cedron. Origen is at 
once more Evangelical and more Churchly than Clement. 

To Origen the Salvation of man is an object inadequate to 
the greatness of the Divine sacrifice. Wide as is the violated 
Law of Gop is the influence of His restoring love. 

There is no limit to the Church’s power of absolution but ob- 
durate impenitence. The Church has her altar. The bread is 
a kind of Holy Body. There is a sacrifice and a commemora- 
tion of a sacrifice. The sacrifice is that of the believer, the 
commemoration is that of our Lorp. The only presence of 
CuristT in the Eucharist is a spiritual presence. 

The Eschatology of Origen is only more fully developed than 
that of Clement. In the spirit world, according to the prevalent 
belief, under the earth, are Paradise and Hades. None had ever 
left Hades before our Lorp’s descent, when He carried with 
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Him to Paradise the souls of patriarchs and prophets. Believing 
souls have ever since passed at once to Paradise. Even in the 
spirit world the soul has a body, though “ not that body that shall 
be.” At the close of the present zon shall come a day when all 
souls shall be united to their resurrection bodies which belong 
to another xon. The abiding consciousness of individuality 
shall be the same in both zons. The future life is a continuous 
upper progress of the soul. The soul is free and is tested by its 
use of freedom. All punishment is curative. All must pass 
through the fire, but it shall not hurt those that are holy. Eternal, 
as applied to punishment, does not necessarily mean endless ; but 
restoration was with Origen a great mystery. His prevailing 
hope is that all men may be saved, but it does not seem safe to 
pronounce an opinion where Scripture is silent. 

It is not easy to measure the exact value of the contribution 
of the Alexandrian Fathers to theological thought. The Books 
of Clement are in many ways the most valuable monuments of 
the early Church. Down to the end of the fourth century, 
Origen retained fully the high estimation to which his wonder- 
ful learning, his deep piety, and his meekly borne sufferings so 
eminently entitled him. If some of the early Fathers assailed 
his writings, the most eminent of them fully sustained him. 
Even Jerome, in his earlier and better days, could not find lan- 
guage strong enough to express his admiration for a man who 
was only second to the great Apostle of the Gentiles. But after 
the fourth century, the very popularity of Origen roused the 
rulers of the Church to such an extent that they made it a ques- 
tion whether books so dangerous should not be taken out of the 
hands of the faithful. It would be well, if we could, to blot out 
those pages of Church history which tell of a fanatical zeal for 
what was deemed truth, as cruel and repulsive as it was triumph- 
ant. After Origen’s name had borne the bitterest invectives 
of Jerome, the anathemas of Popes and Councils, it outlived 
them all to Luther’s time. It would have been naturally sup- 
posed that this protagonist of free thought would have sym- 
pathised with a man who stood at the very head of rational 
interpreters and fearless investigators of sacred truth. On 
the contrary, Luther had the cruelty to say, Origenem jam- 
dudum Diris devovi; while Augustine, Bede, and S. Bernard 
reverenced the memory of one with whom they had little in 
common, except learning and greatness of soul. It has been 
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said that theology is the only ungrateful science. It is certain 
that she sometimes crushes her faithful builders with the very 
stones they have helped to pile and beautify. 

If we compare the time of the great Alexandrian Fathers 
with that of S. Augustine, we cannot deny that there are many 
proofs of marked development in the Church, both external and 
internal. The Creed of Origen has become the fully developed 
Creed of Nicza. The simple Church of S. Clement’s time has 
become an Imperium. The humble ministers of Him who came 
as the Servant of servants have developed into princes and po- 
tentates. Plain houses for a simple worship have become palatial 
temples, with a worship splendid enough to grace the triumph of 
emperors. The unostentatious celebration of the Supper of the 
Lorp has become a ceremonial which for pomp and magnificence 
outrivals the sacrifices tothe Czsars. The simple preaching of 
Curist’s Gospel has evolved into metaphysical distinctions, ful- 
minations against heretics, bitter conflicts over diverse inter- 
pretations of Holy Scripture, and violent disputations as to the 
precedence of patriarchates. Two or three hundred years have 
made such a difference that Christians of the first two centuries 
would not have recognised those of the fourth and fifth. It is 
to be devoutly hoped that they may recognise each other in that 
house of many mansions eternal in the heavens. 

It is in what our author calls the Paulinism of the Alexandrian 
Doctors that we can best appreciate their contribution to theo- 
logical thought. They teach that Christianity is not dogma, 
but life; not letter, but spirit. The Christian must be free, 
yet obedient, needing no supreme human director, because guided 
by the Spirit of truth. As to the freedom of the will, both 
Clement and Origen maintain an initial desire for amendment. 
But all theories of the will involve insuperable speculative diffi- 
culties. It makes but little difference whether our doom be 
stamped upon our nature or fixed by arbitrary decree. 

The Alexandrian divines have been blamed for their view of 
the nature of the body which the soul shall receive at the general 
resurrection. It remains to be proved, however, that Origen 
does not give the better interpretation of the words: “ Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of Gop.” 

As to the doctrine of Catharsis, or restoration, the great Bishop 
of Hippo is at variance with the great Alexandrian ; but he does 
not refuse the appellation of Catholics to those who hold Origen’s 
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views. The general cessation of the sense of pain both Clement 
and Origen hope for, but dare not affirm. 

The hope of the restoration of all men, after they shall have 
been chastened into submission, not by a despotic Lorp, but by 
a loving Father, lingered on in the East for many years. It was 
taught explicitly by some eminent early Fathers and treated as 
an open question by others. 

The doctrine of Purgatory is evidently found in germ in the 
Alexandrian view of the final restoration of all souls ; but its full 
development in the fifth century seems to have been the result 
of an attempt, on the part of the Church, to bring under her con- 
trol such souls, subject to punitive chastening, as she deems fit 
for her gracious interposition. It is no easy matter to define the 
difference between the views of Origen and those of S. Augustine 
on this subject. They agree that if the grace of Gop be ex- 
tinguished in the soul there is no hope. But to Origen every 
man is a child of Gop, a possessor of Divine grace, inasmuch as 
he carries on his soul the Divine image. It may be that he has 
so shattered the image that no hand but the Divine can gather 
the scattered fragments. But unless he has ceased to be a man, 
—a partaker of our Lorp’s humanity, —we may leave him with 
fearful hope to the judgment of Gop. Later theologians hold 
sterner views. They who are within the Church’s fold, and they 
only, are within reach of Divine grace: against the unbaptised, 
the excommunicate, and all the heathen, the door of mercy is 
closed forever. We may well be thankful that the earlier 
Fathers taught no such doctrine, and that neither the Bible nor 
the Church forbids us to hope that the gates of heaven may 
open to receive the devout Quaker, who rejects all sacraments ; 
the Father-loving Unitarian, who seems to reject the Lorp of 
the sacraments ; the Buddhist ascetic, whose daily self-sacrifices 
ought to put to shame many who call themselves Christians ; 
and even the savage who from his remote coral isle looks up to 
heaven with a grateful heart, is just and merciful to his fellow- 
men, loves tenderly those nearest images of Gop, his wife and 
children, though he may never have heard of a dearer Friend and 
ahigher Heaven. Tothe Alexandrian Doctors the words, “Gop 
all in all,” suggest the timid hope that the time may come when 
all the evil of the universe shall have been consumed or cured 
at that day when “the Son also Himself shall be subject to Him 
that put all things under Him, that Gop may be all in all.” 
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We have done our best, within the limits of this article, to 
bring out the full sense of one of the most important books of 
the present day. The author’s perfect familiarity with his sub- 
ject is conspicuous throughout. It required a master’s hand to 
compress, within the limits of eight lectures, one of the most 
pregnant epochs of theological history. The modesty of the 
writer is evinced by his wishing that he could take to himself 
the words of Clement: “ No book can be so fortunate but that 
some will find fault, and that may be reckoned to have fared not 
ill which none can with justice censure.” Any one who wishes 
to test the scholarly fitness of the author for his task can do so 
in a few minutes, by the examination, in his preface, of a crit- 
icism on the use made by Zahn and the Bishop of Durham of 
the word épws as used by Ignatius, in which he proves himself no 
unworthy competitor for the honor of the highest scholarship. 
Of the general competency of our author for his task the book 
is a witness from beginning to end. The first lesson which our 
author emphasises is especially instructive at a time when the 
minds of all thoughtful Christians are directed towards an at- 
tempt at a solution of the puzzling problem, — how are the divi- 
sions of Christendom to be unified? This lesson is the spirit of 
charity and conciliation exhibited by the age nearest to the Apos- 
tolic towards great diversities of theological opinion. Our author 
proves that the earliest and purest ages of the Church know but 
little of that narrow and intolerant spirit which has ever been 
the pernicious bane of theological systems. Our author also de- 
serves the deepest gratitude of all fair-minded theologians for so 
fully and richly illustrating the truth, that no severity of judg- 
ment ought to be entertained towards opinions which have been 
maintained by the most learned and saintly men of all schools of 
theological thought. It is high time that the lesson of a chari- 
table construction of all honest differences of opinion between 
earnest souls should be learned and put in practice by the Church. 
The cure or, at least, modification of error is to be sought for, 
not in abuse nor in bitterness of spirit towards those who differ 
in opinion from us, but in speaking the truth in love. It would 
be well for the Church if she could catch something of the spirit 
of the earlier times, which, while contending earnestly for the 
Faith once delivered, treated with gentleness all opinions not 
clearly repugnant to the Word of Gop. 

The book under review has also an especial value in setting 
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distinctly before us the unwisdom of resting with absolute con- 
fidence on the Scripture interpretations of the holiest and most 
learned men. Gop has given no guaranty for assigning infal- 
libility either to individuals or bodies of men. It can never be 
admitted that the interpretations of any period of the ancient 
Church are to be taken as the ultimate determination of Divine 
truth. If the early Church is to be accepted as of supreme au- 
thority in the interpretation of Gop’s word, then there would be 
no need of the Bible beyond the age which has given the final 
interpretation of it. The Bible would never have been so pro- 
videntially preserved, if its sole purpose had been the construc- 
tion of creeds and liturgies. The providential preservation of 
the Divine depositum of the Faith would then have been the only 
object worthy of such continuous interposition. But the Holy 
Scriptures have ever coéxisted with Church, and creeds, and 
liturgies: therefore they must have been intended to be the 
supreme guide of later as well as earlier ages of the Christian 
Church. If our efforts to give expression to the views of our 
author shall lead any of our clergy, especially, to a more earnest 
and thorough study of those wonderful ages in which the Canon 
of Holy Scripture was formed and the foundations of the Church 
secured, we shall be fully compensated. 
CLELAND K. NELson. 











THE NAME OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue Cuurcn Review for November and December, 1886. Ar- 
ticles by Hon. L. BRADFORD PRINCE, on Zhe American Church 
and its Name. 


WE have read with much interest and anxious curiosity the 
able and elaborate article of the Hon. L. Bradford Prince on the 
“ American Church and its Name,” published in the November 
and December numbers of the CuurcH REviEw. It professes 
to be “the timely utterance” of “a practical layman,” made in 
part to correct “a radical mistake” which editors, clergymen, 
and “leaders in Church thought” have fallen into. As an ex- 
ample of what he deems “a grievous mistake and a dangerous 
mistake, because it leads to errors of action,” Judge Prince 
quotes from an article which appeared in the Churchman in 
1883, soon after the adjournment of the General Convention. 
He says [REvIEw, page 581]: “ Even the Churchman, in an ar- 
ticle appearing just after the General Convention in 1883, stated 
as a reason why it was unnecessary to give to the Church a 
more proper name, that ‘she is no longer misunderstood. The 
fact is, that everybody recognises that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America is the American branch 
of the Holy Catholic Church, which is the mystical body of 
Curist.’ Now,” Judge Prince says, “that is just where the radi- 
cal mistake exists ;” and then he proceeds to argue that men are 
led into dangerous pitfalls, because “¢he glorious conception of 
a true catholicity has never entered their minds ;” to show “ how 
those dissatisfied with certain phases of the Protestant sects 
wander about, not knowing whither to go, and are liable to fall 
from the errors of sectism into the equal errors of Romanism.” 
“ There is nothing,” he says, “in the American Catholic Church 
hidden under the name of ‘ Protestant Episcopal’ ¢o attract their 
attention! But,” he adds, “if we had proclaimed the Church 
as the Catholic Church of America, they would naturally have 
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inquired into her claims ; and such inquiry, by a candid mind, 
must have brought them into her communion.” He then 
proceeds to argue, with a sanguineness unusual in one of his 
large experience, that if the stumbling-block of Protestantism 
“were out of the way, and the true name were emblazoned on 
the Church banner, Romanists would flock towards the Church 
as doves to their windows.” “Give us our proper name,” he 
insists, “and we will soon have thousands on thousands of souls 
and multitudes of churches, now subservient to alien domina- 
tion, within the bosom of the true Catholic Church of America.” 
He then argues to show how “our proper name” would win the 
foreign population and the Spanish Americans, who, when urged 
to come into the fold of the Church, now dubiously ask the 
question, Why, if you are American Catholics, do you call 
yourselves Protestants?” He argues with rosy-tinted hopeful- 
ness to show [page 588], as a lesson to ourselves, “that with the 
name of the Catholic Church would follow the ¢rue Faith, the 
fervent hope, the abounding charity of the Catholic Church ;” to 
show how the change of name would increase the ranks of the 
clergy, cause young men to turn aside from politics and profes- 
sional pursuits ; insisting that, “if you placed before the earnest 
and ambitious gaze of the young the opportunity in taking part 
in building up the great Catholic Church of America, which ts 
destined to possess the whole land,” the work would be done. 
He argues that “the earnest youth of the land, under the guid- 
ing inspiration of the true Catholic Church of our country, would 
accomplish much greater work and achieve more glorious results 
than do the followers of Rome, who act from ‘a corrupt faith 
and under a usurped authority.’” He then proceeds thus: “ All 
that is needed [page 591] is to show an adequate odject for the 
exercise of these great qualities” (earnestness, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice) ; ‘“‘they are not to be called into exercise for the 
service of any petty sect or human society ; they need some- 
thing to fire the highest ambition, and to be an object worthy 
of the most gallant deeds, the highest exertions, the greatest 
sacrifices ;”” and rising to the height of his great argument, with 
stirring eloquence, he exclaims, “Who would care to die for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church! But, unfurl the banner of the 
Catholic Church of America ; call its recruits to fight, to suffer, 
to die under ¢hat flag, and you present an object which will fire 
the highest ambition of any man.” 
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He proceeds further, with a delusive vision, to argue that 
Christian unity will be promoted by unfurling the banner of the 
Catholic Church ; how, with a new name, the Church will have 
nothing to do but to open er gates, to widen her borders so 
that ske may present no obstacle to the realisation of this unity. 
She must show that, within the Church itself, there is room 
enough for every sincere Christian, and that here all may receive 
a welcome and be at rest [page 592]. The prodigais, the wan- 
derers and errorists, won by the zew name, must return to us ; 
and they shall all have a cordial welcome and repose in peace. 
Carried along by his ardent enthusiasm, he shows, and very 
truly, how great has been the Church's influence over surround- 
ing sects; how Christmas has become a universal festival; how 
general is the desire for some liturgical services ; how almost 
all calling themselves Christians now celebrate Easter with joy- 
ous songs and praises; and how Good Friday is observed by 
many of those not of our communion. He insists that, if Wes- 
ley was commencing his career now, there would be no Metho- 
dists ; that Baptists should remain no longer in schism, when 
the Church gives them all they want; and, as it were, closing 
his eyes, he, insists with a large, nay, blind spirit of catholicity, 
that there is no reason why Universad/ists (!) [page 593], “should 
form a separate sect, when the Church permits the greatest lati- 
tude of belief among her children as to the future state of man, 
exacting no more than is clearly taught in the Bible.” He con- 
cedes that, in order to secure unity, there will be some trouble 
with the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, on the ground 
that key ‘have a greater excuse for separate existence, as their 
ideas of ecclesiastical government are different from those of 
the Church; and ¢hey cannot wnite with the /atter without aban- 
doning them!” But, as he pathetically inquires, “when the 
glorious sense of what catholicity means enters their minds and 
hearts, w7// they not see that they are wrong,” etc. We gravely 
fear not, for that reason. “Thoughtful men have long seen in 
our Church,” he says, “the only possible centre of uniting. By 
casting aside the badge of sectarianism contained in our name, 
and opening our doors to all Christians as the Catholic Church 
of America, we will greatly facilitate and hasten the return into 
the fold of those who have often thoughtlessly strayed outside,” 
etc. And we are filled with admiration when we consider what 
glorious things this Church of ours has accomplished ; how, from 
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a handful of despised and persecuted loyalists, without Bishops 
and with demoralised shepherds and scattered flocks, it has 
steadily increased in numbers and orderly development, until 
it now covers the land with its saving power and conservative 
influences! And still more are we filled with wonder and amase- 
ment that it should have done so much, laid hold of the confi- 
dence of the country so firmly as “to draw all men unto itself,” 
proceeded so far in its destiny, which is “to possess the whole 
land,” and extended its missionary operations in our great West, 
so that the wilderness and the solitary places do blossom as the 
rose ; and that all these things should have been accomplished 
by a Church bearing such a name as ours has borne! What a 
wonder !! 

Henry Clay once, in a dark hour of the country’s history, 
pronounced, with patriotic hopefulness and earnest confidence, 
a few words which we like to repeat and dwell upon. When 
asked to state what 4e looked forward to in the nation’s future, 
to encourage the hopes of the patriot, he replied solemnly, that, 
under Gop, his hopes were fixed upon ¢wo great conservative 
and saving powers, “the Supreme Court of the United States” 
and “‘the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America.” And the name rolled from his eloquent tongue with 
a tone and volume, with an intensity of meaning, which told 
plainly that Ze was not ashamed of that name, and that he had 
abounding faith ¢v the Church with its name. Does our honored 
friend think that the Great Pacificator would have felt a warmer 
glow of patriotic confidence had the Church borne the name of 
“the Catholic Church in the United States” or of the “ Catholic 
Church of America”? and that ¢#zs name would have been pro- 
nounced by him with more pathos and in more affecting tones 
than was that of “the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America?” 

Before turning from the consideration of the striking, elo- 
quent, and sparkling article of Judge Prince, for whom we have 
much esteem, we are constrained to say that the conclusion 
reached by him was sadly disappointing. The object of the 
article seemed to be to break down the old name, and to let the 
Church know what its new name should be. In the November 
number of the REvIEw (pages 448-450), the writer dwells so 
much and with such apparent favor upon the name “ Episco- 
pal,” as used in the Brunswick Conference in 1784, and by 
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Bishop White so frequently, and by others so generally, that 
we began to hope that our learned friend would, at least, spare 
the ‘“ Episcopal” branch of the old tree, and not lop it off from 
the title stock! 

But, as we advanced, we found that we were sadly misled, 
and that “Catholic”’ was the word ; that ¢#at must be ¢he name 
or the controlling constituent in any combination which was to 
constitute the Church's true name, a name “to glory in and to 
die for.” And so he advanced, with most laborious earnestness 
and skill and perseverance ; and the work of rolling on the ar- 
gument proceeded until the grand climax was reached, thus: 
‘‘But unfurl the banner of the Catholic Church of America; 
call for recruits to fight, to suffer, to die, under that flag; and 
you present an object which will fire the highest ambition of 
any man. Here is an opportunity to make life useful ; here, 
under that flag, to do Gop service without a peradventure,” etc. 
And so on ; and with an outburst of gorgeous prophecy, he says: 
“ We will then have no need to call for more laborers, for the 
most talented and the most ambitious (again “ ambitious’’) will 
crowd around her banner,” etc. [pages 591, 592]. 

Strange! that after all this work of brain and heart, of patient 
toil and loving effort, the pet name of “Catholic” should at last 
be given up; and that, like that of Sisyphus of old, such earnest 
toil should have been for naught; and that, after having pushed 
the glorious “ Catholic” idea as “a huge round stone up a high 
hill,” to its very summit, he should have let it go; and so forci- 
bly have brought to mind the Homeric picture of the Sisyphean 
labor, thus portrayed in the translation : — 

With many a weary step and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves the huge round stone; 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 

Bursts impetuous down and smokes along the ground. 

Sad disaster! that the name which was to “fire the hearts of the 
young soldiers of the Cross, to rally the recruits and send them 
fearlessly into the very jaws of death itself,” “the imminent 
deadly breach,” had to be sent to the rear, as it were, in the face 
of the enemy, and to be abandoned as unfit to appear on the 
banner of the Church. This resulted from a proper considera- 
tion of public sentiment, and in deference to a conceded prei- 
udice against the word “Catholic,” as being almost universally 
thought to be the same as “ Roman ;” and, thereupon, the wise 
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conclusion was reached that the word “Catholic” must be left 
out, as being as likely to be offensive to the sensibilities of the 
general public as the word “ Protestant” is said to be to the re- 
fined and cultured senses of some of the leaders of the reform. 
And it is quite enough to move one’s sympathies to observe, 
in imagination, the learned and enthusiastic advocate of the 
“Catholic” name, reluctantly and doubtless with many regrets, 
constrained to give it up, and “casting,” as he does so, “one 
longing, lingering look behind,” then turn away, and part forever 
with “Catholic” as a part of the Church’s name! And herein 
Judge Prince has the advantage of Sisyphus. The latter tried 
and failed, and, under Pluto’s decree, kept on trying and failing. 
But as soon as the former got Azs stone rolled up so high that 
he felt sure its faults would be seen and be too much for it, he 
let it go, and left it, “with resulting bound, to burst impetuous 
down and smoke along the ground.” And there was the end of 
it. And thereupon he turned to discuss some other names, 
rather doubtful names, and certainly very dry substitutes for the 
luscious and juicy substance of the “Catholic "entity. He at 
last concludes that the name shall be “the American Church” or 
the Church of America:” which, he can hardly say. 

And so the charm is dispelled, and a large part of the objec- 
tions to the present nameis met. The “Catholic” character of 
the Church, its true catholicity after all, must, in the future as in 
the past, be searched for and found by turning to its creeds, its 
articles, its homilies, and its recognised standards; and neces- 
sity will exist in the future, as in the past, for explanations, which 
have seemed to our friend to be such dreadful resorts when 
Spanish Americans have been wont to ask, “If you ave “ Cath- 
olic,” why say you are “Protestant”? Yes, explanations will 
also be required if the name be changed, when some of these 
same Spanish Americans, for whose special accommodation 
Church matters should de comfortably arranged, shall ask some 
future champion of “the Church of America” the question, If 
you ave “Catholic,” why don’t you say so? Question hard to 
answer. And having good memories, some of the same anxious 
inquirers who like to go down into the depths of things may say, 
You once called yourselves “Protestants,’’ — you have cast that 
name aside, — are you no longer “ Protestants?” The champion 
of the “Church of America” would be constrained at this point 
to change the subject without committing himself to an answer, 
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which, if overheard, might give much trouble, might alarm and 
drive away millions of Protestants, or give as much offence to 
these same Spanish Americans as if the name had mo¢ been cast 
aside. 

Yes, let the explanations go on under the present as they 
must under any other name: that is, that the Church, whatever 
its legal name, claims to be a branch of the “ One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church” of the Nicene Creed, and of the “ Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints,” of the Apostles Creed; ot 
all of it, but only a branch of it; not as to externals, but as to 
that “mystical body of Curist which is composed of all faithful 
people.” As the writer of this had the pleasure to say in debate 
in the last General Convention, he now declares, that, while we 
proclaim our adherence to the title of the Church, we at the same 
time profess, and rejoice to make known, our faith in the Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church of the Creeds, and perceive no con- 
flict between them! And what is more, that the orders, the 
Episcopal orders of the visible Church, are Apostolic, and come 
not from Rome, but from Bishops of Britain who were true 
Bishops long before the Bishop of Rome claimed to be Pope. 

Whatever the name may be, the /ega/ name will never go into 
the Creeds. The Church of the Creeds is the Spiritual Church 
— holy, universal, Apostolical — to which Curist’s promise was 
given, “Lo, I am with you even to the end of the world;” the 
Church which Curist came to save ; and ex necessitate ret, being 
His mystical body, it is in this sense the only Church in the world ! 
But, ah! how narrow and sectarian is the contracted idea that 
this Church is found only inside of our cathedrals and church 
walls, at our Holy Tables, under our forms of government, and 
within our ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and nowhere else under 
any circumstances. 

Again, we ask, Why change the name? 

Stare decisis. The final decision as to this was made at least 
one hundred years ago, and strong reasons should now be 
brought forth to induce the reversal of that decision, nay, to 
require the change; for, whether the very best name that an 
exquisite and most fastidious taste might have chosen was then 
recognised or not, is immaterial. It zs the name and is every- 
where interwoven with our organic and canonical laws, with the 
ratification of, and Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and with the affections and associations of our people for more 
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than one hundred years; nay, back to the time when the 
Church was first introduced into the Colonies —since which time 
it has been recognised and accepted as both “ Protestant” and 
“Episcopal.” And we most earnestly insist that any change 
made should be reguzred by some supreme necessity or all-con- 
trolling expediency. 

The name should certainly not be changed because it means 
something, unless that something be wrong. If ours de a Pro- 
testant Church, what harm is there in calling it so, provided its 
genuine catholicity be shown and taught in its worship and 
creeds? If it be zot a Protestant Church, let the issue be 
squarely made and decided in a straightforward manly way ; 
and if the Church declares that she is no /onger Protestant, 
why, let the decree go forth, and let the name be changed! But, 
“as a practical layman,” I submit that shat will be a dark day 
for the Church on which such an issue is tried and so decided! 
Surely, it is hardly fair to strike at the Faith of the Church by 
a side-blow at the title-page to the Prayer Book, as has been 
recently done, and that, too, without any renunciation of the 
corporate authority for its ratification, or any alteration of the 
Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, wherein those who set 
it forth deliberately and with a far-reaching comprehensiveness 
say: “The Church of England, to which the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in these States is indebted, under Gop, for her 
first foundation and a long continuance of nursing, care, and pro- 
tection,” etc., — words whose meaning runs back of 1789, and 
which show that, from the foundation of the Church on this con- 
tinent, it was nursed, cared for, and protected as part of the 
Protestant and Apostolic Church of England and that the cor- 
porate name used was but a recognition and expression of the 
faith of Churchmen in the Colonies from “ the first foundation ” 
of the Church on this continent. 

The Protestantism of the Church of England is as assured and 
enduring as the Protestant succession to the English throne it- 
self. It may be sneered at by some very wise ones of this day, 
but it is nevertheless true that Protestantism is the very corner- 
stone on which the throne of the British Empire rests, and is a 
constituent element of “ the Church of England ;” and it would 
be just as easy to place the crown on the brow of the Prince of 
Wales were he to become a member of the Holy Roman Church, 
as to un-Protestanise that Church! All the world knows this, 
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and knows that Protestantism is of the essence of the English 
Church, of ‘“‘the Established Church of England.” 

Yes, Victoria’s son must take, in substance, the same oaths 
she took upon her accession to the throne and at her corona- 
tion, modified only in view of the disestablishment of the Church 
in Ireland. It was a grand and impressive scene, strengthening 
and reassuring the hearts of true Protestants everywhere, when 
in June, 1838, the young Queen, in the presence of her people, 
took the oath, administered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whereby she promised “to the utmost of her power to maintain 
the Protestant reformed religion established by law; to maintain 
and preserve inviolably the settlement of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government thereof as by law established ; and to preserve to the 
Bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, and to the churches 
thereof committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges 
as do or shall appertain unto them or any of them.” And, by 
the Act ratifying the Treaty of Union between England and 
Scotland, she had been required promptly, upon her accession 
to the throne in June, 1837, and before her coronation, “to swear 
and subscribe that she would maintain and preserve the foresaid 
settlement of the true Protestant religion, with the government, 
worship, and discipline of this Church (that of Scotland), as 
above established, inviolably.” The succession to the throne of 
England, then, as well as the integrity of the Treaty of Union 
between England and Scotland, stand upon fidelity and adher- 
ence to “the true Protestant religion — the Protestant reformed 
religion established by law.” And he would be a bold man 
who should venture, upon the death of the Mother Queen of Eng- 
land, — “in whom,” as Macaulay says, “her subjects have found 
a wiser, gentler, happier Elizabeth,” — to move to strike out the 
word “ Protestant” from the oaths of the succeeding king. To 
suggestions such as our reformers might make, to the effect 
that the word is negative in character, obsolete, harshly grating 
to churchly ears, or carrying with it the odor of disagreeable 
things in the past, the sturdy Protestants of England and Scot- 
land would with one voice respond, “ ‘The Protestant reformed 
religion —the true Protestant religion as established by law,’ 
is ours, and the name shall stand inviolably, shall not be 
changed.” And equally well known is it that this same Church 
is irreversibly Episcopal, Apostolic in its Orders and govern- 
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ment ; and we submit that these unquestionable, actual, and legal 
facts do in no way affect or impair the right and claim of “the 
Church of England” to be recognised as a branch of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

And we submit that it was but a proper thing for the Church 
in this country to do, when it started alone on its ecclesiastical 
career, to imbed in its organic law and name the very attributes 
which differentiate the Church of England from all other Na- 
tional Churches, expressing thus what its compilers meant in 
the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, when they said : 
“Tn which it will also appear that this Church is far from intend- 
ing to depart from the Church of England in any essential point 
of doctrine, discipline, or worship, or further than local circum- 
stances require.” 

The learned writer, Judge Prince, dismisses the idea very sum- 
marily, that property rights may be put in jeopardy if the words 
“Protestant Episcopal ” be stricken out of thename. “In short,” 
he says, “this whole matter of jeopardising property rights may 
be dismissed with a single remark that there is nothing in it.” 
Cest depends, as our lively friends across the Channel say; it 
depends on whether anything du¢ the name is touched. In the 
case of the Church of England and “the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America,” the latter Church, by 
and in the change of name, if any change there was, so far from 
touching or affecting any tenet or principle of belief of the 
Church of England, boldly proclaimed to the world, not only that 
it was one with that Church in doctrine, discipline, and worship, 
except where local circumstances required change, but that by 
its very title it made it known that it was one with the Church 
of England in its Protestantism and Episcopal character. This 
was a matter of substance, not of form; involving faith and 
sacred principles, and not mere fancy and changing fashions. 
And so, now to haul down the flag would be to surrender the 
fortress, to betray the faith proclaimed. 

In Virginia the Supreme Court of Appeals holds, that it has 
jurisdiction of Church affairs only where pecuniary interests or 
property rights are involved ; and it will have nothing to do 
with Church discords, except that, in cases of the division of a 
Church into parts, that part shall hold the property of the 
Church which adheres to the doctrines and tenets of the Church 
as it was when the property was given for Church purposes: 
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not merely to some of those doctrines and tenets, but to all of 
them ; and which, also, submits to the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Church as it was when the grants were made. Now 
if there should be, which Gop forefend! a convulsion in this 
Church turning upon the question of its Protestant and Episco- 
pal character, very grave questions may arise as to the right of 
the old Church people to retain the name, principles, and pro- 
perty acquired, professed, and assumed more than one hundred 
years ago and since. But I forbear to contemplate the possi- 
bility of such contentions, although an able writer, in one of the 
papers of the day, recently said: “ Change its name for the rea- 
sons assigned for that change, and you put a torpedo under the 
Church itself.” Surely, it szou/d require very certain and enor- 
mous gains, yea, the most assured advantages, to result from 
the change to justify the running of any such risks, nay, even 
the serious and imminent risk of alienating the feelings and de- 
pressing the hopes of the great body of the Protestant members 
of this Church itself, of arousing afresh party spirit in the 
Church, and of reviving the bitter excitements and animosities 
that once endangered its peace and unity. 

Before closing this article we desire to call attention to one 
or two additional views of the subject under consideration. 

The advocates of a change in the name of the Church seem 
to look to Romanists and Spanish Americans, and to those 
among ourselves who have Roman Catholic predilections, as 
constituting the class chiefly to be conciliated and won over to 
the Church by the charm of an attractive and new name; by 
striking from it “ Protestant,” so as to keep out of view the 
Protestant character of the Church; and this for the reason 
that our Protestant title is distasteful to hem, and that ‘their 
“ catholicity” must be ours to gain their approval. They seem 
to forget that the Protestant population of the United States, 
outside of our communion, is as millions to our hundreds of 
thousands, and that these surrounding Protestants stand as a 
cloud of witnesses around us, and scrutinise our acts and words. 
They seem to forget that these, at least, are earnest and honest 
in their convictions, in their Protestant faith; that to them, 
without doubt, the Vatican zs truly the abude of error and 
heresy ; that their protest against the teachings and uses of the 
Roman Church is open, continuous, and sincere; and that it is 
the Protestant and Conservative character of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church which has won for us their good-will and 
fraternal regard, and has led them to lend a favoring ear to our 
appeals to their confidence and fellowship. Zzey still, if we do 
not, remember what the great Scotch divine, Dr. Chalmers, on 
an Edinburgh platform, once said of the Church of England, 
our mother Church. In substance it was as follows: “The 
Church of England is the great bulwark of Protestant Chris- 
tianity ; the only sure defence against the assaults of Romanism 
on the one hand and of infidelity on the other ; and that the in- 
terests and security of Protestant Christendom require that it 
be upheld and maintained as the established Protestant Church 
of England.” The Protestant denominations around us are 
profoundly concerned in the preservation of the Protestant 
character of our Church; and with one accord and most cor- 
dial unanimity did they rejoice when the proposal to change the 
name of the Church was defeated: feeling, as they did, that the 
blow aimed at the Protestant faith of our Church was one also 
aimed at the great body of Protestant Christendom. 

We might probably conciliate some Romanists or Romeward- 
bound Catholic Churchmen by striking out the word “ Protest- 
ant”’ from our title; but millions of sincere and outspoken 
Protestants will be driven from us by the change, and the door 
of fellowship and organic union with them will be closed and 
barred forever. It seems to us that he is a poor judge of human 
nature who thinks otherwise. No argument can convince Prot- 
estant denominations around us, or thousands within our own 
pale, that radical hostility to the “ Protestant reformed religion ” 
of the Church was not the cause of the change, if it be made. 

They will realise that a long stride away from them, and 
nearer to Rome, was taken by the Church in making such a 
change; and all inclination to follow after us will be extin- 
guished. They have numbers, learning, inteliect, energy, and 
wealth as great as ours, if not greater; and, although they may 
adopt some of our outward uses and modes of worship, all hope 
of organic or doctrinal union with them will be gone forever. 
The gulf between us and them could never be bridged. 

Let us not be misled or lulled into pleasant though false 
security. This is not a matter of liturgical enrichment or flex- 
ibility in the use of the ritual. The first resolve of the com- 
mittee on that subject was, that nothing should be done touching 
Faith or Doctrine. The first move here is a direct blow at Faith 
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and Doctrine, —a blow which has vibrated through the Protest- 
ant portion of the Church, and has aroused a stern purpose to 
withstand and resist this initial move as a test of what the 
Church zs to be! Jf its Evangelical Protestantism is to be 
merged into, or rather submerged by, Medizval Catholicism 
under a new name, men desire to know it and to meet the 
question at the outset! Neither is this a matter of fanciful 
zesthetics or ecclesiastical euphemism. To change the inscrip- 
tion on the banner of the Church is not nowa matter of taste or 
of fancy, or of the wegative or positive in creeds. This question 
involves things not names; and in effect it is, whether “the 
Protestant reformed religion” of our forefathers, Colonial and 
English, shall continue to be exxs. On this, Churchmen must 
take sides if the issue is pressed; and the struggle must jar 
and shake the Church to its foundations! And most fervently 
do we pray that no such an issue may ever be forced upon us! 

With earnest entreaty we would further say that it is time for 
Churchmen to cease fault-finding and searching for defects in 
the Church and its name: the peace of the Church itself and 
the cause of religion demand it; true wisdom should counsel it ; 
and remembering that ofttimes the very perfectness of its con- 
stitution brings to view the flaws of a body when searched for, 
and dwelt upon, we should give heed to the apt, wise, and strik- 
ing words of Lord Bacon, who said: “ 7he best governments are 
always subject to be like the fairest crystals, wherein every icicle 
or grain ts seen, which in a fouler stone is never perceived.” 

In conclusion, it is submitted, that — if it could be shown that 
any trembling penitent sinners were ever driven away from the 
Church by the sight of its name over its portals; were unable 
to find CurisT in the Church, because hidden by its name ; were 
deterred from joining in its affecting prayers, its penitential 
confessions, its Ze Deum, Gloria in Excelsis, Litany, “its sweet 
communions and solemn vows, its hymns of love and praise,” by 
the zame it bears ; if Heaven’s way were ever found to have been 
blocked up, or obstructed by the supposed “ bar sinister” found 
in its name; and that those seeking the “straight and narrow 
way ” were, by this, turned aside and lost or harmed in hope 
and soul's salvation, ¢Aen should the name disappear and be put 
out of the way forever! But we do know that none of these 
“lets and hindrances” exist ; that the sweetest joys earth ever 
knows are to be found inside of our well-beloved Zion; that 
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from the birth to the grave, the pathway of each baptised child 
of the Church, this Church of ours, named as it is, is guarded 
by its care; and the adopted child is led on with loving hands, 
is guided by sure directions, is filled with joy under Gop’s 
smiles, and with unspeakable comfort when sorrows come; and 
at last, “when gathered unto his fathers,”’ he has the “ comfort 
of a reasonable religious and holy hope in the communion of 
the Catholic Church and in favor with Gop and man;” and 
when the last benediction is pronounced at his grave, and the 
child of the Church is left to his rest to await the resurrection 
of the just, — who, as he turns away towards his own home, does 
not rejoice that he is in the fold of such a Church, the Church 
of our fathers, “the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America,” and, in words of tenderest love, pray, as 
did the saint of old, “ Esto Perpetua”? 


Hucu W. SHEFFEY. 











LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP 
WHITE. 


Cuap. III. (Continued.) — WILLIAM Witt DURING THE WAR 
OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Art the time of Mr. White’s taking the oath of allegiance, the 
following incident is said to have occurred. When he went to 
the court house, where the oath was administered, a gentleman 
of his acquaintance standing there, observing his purpose, in- 
timated to him, by a significant gesture, the danger to which he 
would be exposed. After having formally taken the oath, he 
remarked, before leaving the place, to the gentleman referred 
to:— 

I perceived, by your gesture, that you thought I was exposing my 
neck to great danger by the step which I have taken. But I have not 
taken it without full deliberation. I know my danger, and that itis the 
greater on account of my being a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. But I trust in Providence. The cause is a just one, and I am 
persuaded will be protected. 


Although conscientiously opposed to political preaching, and 
avoiding, as we have seen, the beating of “the drum ecclesias- 
tic,” there can be no question but that, from the very beginning 
of the conflict and long before the Declaration of Independence 
had been signed, he had publicly avowed and consistently main- 
tained those principles relative to the duty of obedience to 
established government which justified the resistance of the 
Colonies to the unconstitutional measures adopted by the moth- 
er-country. The fitting occasion for the public presentation of 
these sentiments occurred on November 5, 1775. That day 
was then observed in all parts of the British Empire, in com- 
memoration of the Gunpowder Plot and the Revolution of 1688. 
Happening, at this time, on Sunday, it furnished a suitable op- 
portunity of appropriately considering the whole subject in a 
sermon. The same discourse was repeated ; and after the last 
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occasion of its use, which was on April 25, 1799, it was published 
with but few alterations. The text was from Romans xiii. 1, 
2. The preacher's reasoning is clear and cogent, and appears 
to be conclusive. An abstract does not do justice to it; but the 
general principles maintained are given by the Bishop’s biog- 
rapher, Dr. Wilson,* in the following résumé : — 


The text inculcates, and enforces by the proper motives, the duty 
of subjection to the ‘ higher powers.’ But he maintained that it gives 
no support to the opinion of the indefeasible right of princes to the 
obedience of their subjects ; nor to another opinion, which it had 
been brought to countenance, of the duty of submission to the civil 
authority, in whatever hands it may be lodged ; to whatever extremes 
it may be abused ; and whatever constitutions and laws it may con- 
tradict : that the latter is inconsistent with an universally acknowledged 
characteristic of Christianity ; viz. its not intermeddling with the civil 
constitutions of countries ; and its leaving of their different policies to 
the principles on which they have been respectively founded : that let 
the opinion mentioned be admitted and acted on in Christian states, 
it would immediately follow, that all legal boundaries of prerogative 
are done away ; that one simple and absolute dominion supersedes the 
various modifications of power; that the first prince, or the first rob- 
ber, who will seize all, shall from that moment possess all, to be gov- 
erned by himself, and by his successors, as their lusts and fancies may 
direct : that the true sense of the Gospel precepts on the subject is, 
that they inculcate, in general, the duty of obedience to the civil mag- 
istrate, without any nice discussions concerning the origin, or the 
extent, or the discontinuance of his power; but leaving the doctrine 
to be applied, in these respects, according to the nature of the duty 
and the end for which it was ordained : that the doctrine is left on this 
footing in the Scriptures, in common with all the other social obliga- 
tions ; as, for instance, the authority of father and that of master, with 
the corresponding duties of child and of servant ; the one of which is 
required, and the other asserted, without limitation or exception ; not 
that there are no limitations or exceptions, for there are confessedly ; 
and it is the business of judgment and of conscience to ascertain and 
to regard them, and to apply principles to cases, as they occur. That 
the case of an extreme abuse of power was not at all in contemplation 
of the Apostle ; as appears from the verses immediately following the 
text [v. 3-6], in which he reasons from the nature and the end of 
government, which are always good, to the suitable submission and 
obedience ; the relation of which reasoning to a wanton abuse of 
power, or the perversion of it from its true end, cannot be shown. 


* Life of Bishop White, pp. §2, 53- 
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That the passage does not speak of such a case, but leaves it to 
what reason, under the guidance of religion and morals, shall point out, 
as the proper means of ascertaining and securing civil rights. That 
in the same spirit the passage concludes: ‘ Render therefore to all 
their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom custom ; 
honor to whom honor.’ That the most reasonable measure of those 
dues is the venerable authority of constitution and of law; and there 
can be no occasion of asserting against these the cause of mere power : 
and that the duty enjoined is, that when the civil magistrate is in the 
exercise of his authority agreeably to constitution and to law, it is 
criminal to resist him, on any pretence whatever. 


The vestry records of Christ Church and S. Peter’s contain, 
under date of April 17, 1777, the following reference to the 
stipend of the junior assistant, which was still but £150 per 
annum : — 


The Vestry at the same time expressed the high sense they entertain 
of the merit and abilities of the Rev. Mr. White, and sincerely wish 
that the Church funds would enable them to place him ona more 
equitable footing ; but as they have it not at present in their power, 
and well knowing that Mr. White will kindly accept whatever they can 
propose, though very inadequate to his services, they have voted the 
above sum, being all they can offer consistent with Mr. White’s repeated 
requests not to become a charge or burden to the Church. [Dr. Dorr’s 
History of Christ Church, p. 182.] 


At this time the senior assistant, the Rev. Thomas Coombe, 
was receiving 450 more than the rector himself, both Mr. White 
and Mr. Duché being possessed of personal or paternal estates. 

In September, 1777, Mr. White retired, with his family, to 
the home of his brother-in-law, Mr. Aquila Hall,* in Harford 
County, Maryland. The British forces were then advancing on 


* Aquila Hall had married on February 14, 1750, his first cousin, Sophia, the 
eldest daughter of Col. Thomas White. This marriage was opposed by Col. White, 
who deprecated it, on the ground of the relationship existing between the parties 
and who was desirous that his daughter should not make her home in Maryland. 
Still, the father’s forgiveness was not withheld when the act of disobedience had 
been committed, and “ Sophia’s Dairy,” the portion of her mother, was settled by 
the widowed father on his child. 

The year preceding the marriage, 1749, Mrs. Sophia White’s name and that of 
her stepmother appear on a list of “ Belles and Dames of Philadelphia,” who formed 
the ite of the city and frequented the city assembly to which Col. White was a sub- 
scriber, and of which Joseph Shippen, James Burd, Redmond Conyngham, and 
Joseph Sims were the directors. Capt. Aquila Hall took an active part in the 
measures which preceded the Revolution, and held a command, though probably not 
engaged in active service. Mrs. Hall died early in 178s. 
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Philadelphia, and shortly afterwards occupied the city. “At 
this eventful crisis,” he says, “I received notice that Congress, 
who had fled to Yorktown, had chosen me their chaplain. They 
chose, with me, the Rev. Mr. Duffield, of the Presbyterian com- 
munion. Nothing could have induced me to accept the appoint- 
ment at such a time, even had the emolument been an object, 
as it was not, but the determination to be consistent in my 
principles, and in the part taken. Under this impression, I 
divided my time between Congress and my family, which the 
double chaplainship permitted, until the evacuation of the city 
in the June following. My acceptance of the chaplainship was a 
few days before the arrival of the intelligence of the capture of 
General Bourgoyne; which tended to a revival from the gen- 
eral depression occasioned by the capture of Philadelphia, and 
by the advance of an army on the frontier of New York ; the 
success of which would have severed the Eastern States from 
the Southern.” 

The circumstances attending his acceptance of this appoint- 
ment were related by him, among others, to the late Bishop 
Kemper, the pioneer missionary apostle of the Northwest, as 
follows :— 

That he had removed with his family to Maryland ; and being on 
a journey, stopped at a small village between Harford County and 
Philadelphia, at which he was met by a courier from Yorktown, inform- 
ing him of his being appointed by Congress their chaplain, and re- 
questing his immediate attendance : that he thought of it for a short 
time ; it was in one of the gloomiest periods of the American affairs, 
when General Burgoyne was marching, without having yet received a 
serious check, so far as was then known, through the northern parts 
of New York : and after his short consideration, instead of proceeding 
on his journey, he turned his horses’ heads, travelled immediately to 
Yorktown, and entered on the duties of his appointment.* 

* While officiating as chaplain, he had opportunities of observing some tokens 
of the difficulties under which Congress labored, in procuring the means of carrying 
on the war, and the very reduced state of their finances, at some periods. The two 
following facts, related by himself, are striking proofs of their destitution of funds, 
and the very low state of their credit. On one occasion, going into the chamber of 
Congress to perform his duty as chaplain, he remarked to one of the members : 
“You have been treating yourselves, I perceive, to new inkstands.” “ Yes,” was 
the reply, “and private credit had to be pledged for the payment.” At another 
time, observing that the clerks had removed from their usual room, and inquiring 
the cause, he was told that there was no wood to make a fire there, nor money to 
buy it. These incidents must have occurred after Congress returned to Philadel- 
phia. — Dr. Wilson’s Life of Bishop White, p. 56. 
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These details attest the firmness and decision of Mr. White's 
character, and his consistent adherence to the principles which 
he had once deliberately embraced. 

He continued chaplain until Congress removed to New York. 
After the adoption of the Constitution, and the return of the 
Congress to Philadelphia, he was again chosen one of their 
chaplains ; and was so chosen, at each successive mecting of 
Congress, by the Senate, until the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment to the city of Washington, in the year 1801. To this 
period of Mr. White's life belongs the following interesting 
letter, preserved by the Bishop among his most valued papers, 
and still extant among his MSS. :— 

PHILADA, Novr 29, 1777. 

My pear Sir, — Your worthy Mother having been so kind as to 
apprise me of this conveyance, I could not let it pass without a line 
acquainting you that I am still among the living, and that my affection 
for you has suffered no diminution by absence, or the difference of our 
political opinions. Soon after we parted my disorder took a turn for 
the worse, and I continued chained to my bed till the nineteenth day, 
after which I gradually grew better, and am now, through the goodness 
of Providence, firmly reéstablished in my health. May this hasty, 
tho’ affectionate, scrawl find you and your little family in this same 
situation. My own fears and M™ Coombe’s were considerable, lest 
M's White should have suffered on the journey, coming so suddenly 
out of her illness and having an infant at her breast. 

Unhappy commotions prevailing in our country, and the difference 
of our ideas concerning them, first produced a coyness, and hath at 
length separated us from each other ; but be assured that amongst the 
friends whom you have left behind, no one more cordially regrets your 
absence than myself, or is a warmer advocate for the sincerity and 
consistency of your character. I wish we could have seen things thro’ 
the same perspective ; but since it is otherwise let us at least cherish, 
by our examples, sentiments of liberality and candor, and let not 
public dissensions have the power to obliterate friendships begun in 
early youth, which have grown up with us to manhood, and which 
nothing but the clear conviction of each other’s want of integrity 
ought to destroy. I hope we may yet live “0 brighten the chain in 
happier days. At all events our disagreements on subjects of public 
concern, however it may furnish me with an occasion for sorrow, can 
never lessen my regard for you. 

Thus much I longed to say as my heart overflows with good-will to 
you, and an opportunity of writing may not happen again. 

News of a political kind you will not expect from me, and as to other 
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matters I do not recollect a single death or marriage in the circle of 
our acquaintance. M* Duché remains in Town, and, I believe, is 
well. Young, the clerk of St. Peter’s, has left us, and not a creature 
laments the loss of his melody. The churches have had some supply 
from Mt Montgomery, a very worthy and sensible man who is chap- 
lain in the Tenth Regiment. I have not had the pleasure to hear him 
preach, but am much pleased with his conversation. 

And now, my dear friend, as it is Saturday night, and my sermon is 
not in readiness for to-morrow, I must abruptly take my leave, which 
I do, with commending you to the blessing of the best of Masters. 
M® White and M*™ Harrison will also be pleased to accept my com- 
pliments and good wishes. They will have a satisfaction in knowing 
that M's Coombe and our boy are well. M™ C. begs to be remem- 
bered. 

Thro’ whatever vicissitudes we are yet to pass, believe me to be 
in every personal concern, Sir, 

Your affectionate, humble Serv* TH: COOMBE. 


P. S.— If you sh¢ meet with our old friend Montgomery, you won’t 
forget my love to him. 
Revd Mr WHITE. 


Before Mr. White’s return to Philadelphia, his rector and 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Duché, had gone to England. In his auto- 
biographical sketch the Bishop thus refers to his friend, and the 
occasion of his leaving his native land : — 


To his country he had become obnoxious, in consequence of a 
letter written by him to General Washington, entreating him to use 
his influence with the Congress, for the putting of an end to the war; 
and, in the event of their refusing, to negotiate at the head of his 
army. It was a very incorrect measure, but induced by despair of 
the American cause, and to spare the effusion of blood. On the other 
hand, Mr. Duché must have been aware that his having officiated as 
chaplain to Congress, even after the declaration of independence, was 
known to his superiors in England. To appease in that quarter was 
the professed object of his voyage. 

He had already suffered, in a degree, for the countenance given by 
him to what was considered as rebellion. But on the Sunday after 
the entrance of the British army, in September, 1777, after officiating 
in Christ Church, and after praying for the king in the service, he was 
arrested at the door of the church by an officer, and conducted to jail, 
under the immediate command of Sir William Howe. He remained 
there one night only; his friends having, in the mean time, made 
known his change of sentiment ; and he, as may be presumed, having 
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taken the oath of allegiance. This is one instance, among very many, 
of the breach of a promise made in a proclamation issued by the said 
general at the time of his landing from Chesapeake Bay, in which 
people were invited to stay at their respective homes, under the as- 
surance of not being punished for the past. The instances of the 
violation of this promise were too many and too public, to have been 
matters of oversight ; and being during a tide of success, were an aw- 
ful intimation of the probable consequences of submission. 

In my last visit to England, there was a renewal of my friendly 
intercourse with Mr. Duché ; and I spent the greater number of my 
Sundays in his family, and in the asylum to which he was chaplain ; 
and you are old enough to have been a witness, when a youth in my 
neighborhood, of a subsequent renewal of it, on his return to this 
country, in May 1792. His decease was in March 1797.* 


Within a few days after the evacuation of Philadelphia by the 
British forces, Mr. White returned to his charge. We have his 
own account of the state of affairs on his arrival in his old 
home : — 

My colleague, Mr. Coombe, was still here ; deliberating whether 
to stay or to go. He determined on the latter. We renewed our 
acquaintance during my short stay in England. He had then been in 
Ireland, chaplain to Lord Carlisle, who was, for a short time, lord 
lieutenant there ; and Mr. Coombe, besides obtaining the degree of 
doctor in divinity from Trinity College, Dublin, had been presented, 
by his patron, with a parish. He is now a prebendary of Canterbury, 
and one of the forty-eight chaplains to the king. 

The present state and prospects of our Church exhibit a contrast 
fruitful of satisfaction, compared with the period when I was the only 
officiating clergyman of our Church in the State. Our settled clergy 
of the Province, exclusively of the city, had been never more than six ; 
and these were supported principally by stipends from England. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, some had died, and the others had retired 
to England ; except Dr. Smith, who remained until what took place 
subsequently in the college. He then removed to Maryland, and set 
on foot his measures for the founding of a college in Chestertown ; in 
which he had accepted the parish ; and another in Annapolis. 

I was now in a trying situation, in the parochial cure of the churches 
to which my services had been, and have been ever since, devoted. 

* In a note appended in 1830, the Bishop adds: “On the return of Mr. Duché, he 
lodged, for a few weeks, at my house, with his family. During their being with me, 
there took place the interesting incident of his visit to President Washington, who 
had been apprised of and consented to it, and manifested generous sensibility, on 


observing, on the limbs of Mr. Duché, the effects of a slight stroke of paralysis, 
sustained by him in England.” 
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The difficulty was in regard to the warm spirits of Whigs and Tories, 
as they were called. With the latter, the danger was the absenting of 
themselves from the churches ; in the devotions of which, the new 
allegiance was acknowledged. That some took this part, for a time, 
is certain ; but it is remarkable, that of these, there were scarcely any 
who had professed conscientious scruples against resistance ; and that 
they were chiefly persons, who had engaged in it without calculating 
the consequences, and had afterwards inconsistently relinquished it. 
The prejudice wore away gradually. With the hot Whigs it was more 
difficult to deal, because of the present season of success ; and because 
they who staid in the city had become, in some measure, identified 
with the enemy ; whose conduct had been, in many instances, wantonly 
oppressive ; although, it must be confessed, with very little discrimi- 
nation between friends and foes. There arose great danger of the 
introduction of a political creed into the churches, which might have 
distracted them for many years. But the heat became allayed by some 
judicious men on the same side in politics ; who convinced them, that 
instead of endeavoring to annul the last election of vestrymen, it would 
be best to let all things remain quiet until the next Easter, the time 
appointed by charter for the annual election. On the arrival of that 
period, the changes were very few; and consisted chiefly in restoring 
members who had been left out, for no other reason than because, 
being out of the lines, they could not attend to the duty. 


The newly elected vestry declared the rectorship of the 
united churches vacant, in consequence of Mr. Duché’s depart- 
ure, and, both wardens and fourteen vestrymen being present, 
they unanimously elected Mr. White rector. “This” (action 
of the vestry), says he, “ was not unexpected, but placed me in 
delicate circumstances, on account of my long friendship for 
Mr. Duché ; whose return, considering his attainder, and the 
indignation excited by the aforesaid letter, was at present out 
of the question. There was run the hazard of some share of 
the same indignation, when it was stated, in the acceptance 
of the rectorship, that if ever the former rector should return 
to this country, by the permission of the civil authority, and 
with the wishes of the members of the churches, I should think 
it my duty to resign. It is so entered on the minutes, at my 
desire.* When he returned, in 1792, his engaging in the min- 
isterial duty was to be despaired of, as you must remember.” 


* The following is a copy of the letter, taken from the minutes : — 
“ PHILADELPHIA, Afril 15, 1779. 


“ GENTLEMEN : 
“Your appointment of me to the rectorship of the churches you represent, is the 
most honourable testimonial my past ministry among you can receive, except that 
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Mr. White’s consideration for the feelings and rights of his 
old friend and instructor is thus acknowledged by that gen- 
tleman, in a letter dated at the Asylum, Lambeth, April 2, 


1783:— 

An early determination, prudentially taken, to write to no person in 
Philadelphia, but my father had prevented me, hitherto, from indulging 
my earnest desire to write to you, and many other valuable friends, 
The happy return of peace puts an end to every obstacle ; and I take 
the earliest opportunity to congratulate you on an event, which every 
lover of humanity, and above all, every sincere Christian, hath long 
and ardently desired. In the first place, I most sincerely thank you, 
for your kind attention to my dear family, whilst they remained in 
Philadelphia. I was happy to hear that you, whom I always loved, 
were among the number of those who treated them with singular re- 


which with humble hope I aspire to trom our Redeemer and Fudge. I accept it, there- 
fore, with the full confidence, that the same candour and affection which you have hith- 
erto manifested to me, as your assistant minister, will be continued to me in this more 
distinguished and difficult station. At the same time, be assured, gentlemen, that I 
shall always esteem the honour you have this day conferred on me, an addition to 
my many obligations to conduct myself in such a manner, as to receive your appro- 
bation, and satisfy my own conscience. 

“T beg leave further to accompany my acceptance of the rectorship with the decla- 
ration, that if ever, at the desire of the vestry and members in general of these 
churches, and with the permission of the civil authority, the former rector should 
return to this country, I shall esteem it my duty, and it will be my pleasure, to resign 
it. The peculiar delicacy of my situation wiil excuse the liberty I am taking, when 
I make my earnest request to the vestry that this letter be recorded with their 
minutes. 

“With my best wishes and prayers for yourselves, gentlemen, and the churches 
you represent, 

“TI am, your much obliged 
and very affectionate, humble servant, 
WILLIAM WHITE. 

“To the Churchwardens and Vestrymen of the united churches of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s Church.” [Dr. Dorr’s History of Christ Church, pp. 195, 196.] 


On the 2oth of May, 1779, a letter from a number of the members of the congre- 
gations to the vestry was read at a vestry meeting, from which the following is an 
extract : “ We the subscribers, members of the congregations of Christ and St. Peter’s 
churches, embrace this opportunity of returning you our most sincere and hearty 
thanks for the regard you have manifested for the welfare of these churches, in the 
appointment of the Rev. Mr. William White to be rector of the same. 

‘It is with pleasure, gentlemen, that we inform you we foresee many advantages 
arising from the nomination of so distinguished a character, for his steady and faith- 
ful adherence to the cause of virtue and liberty, to preside over these churches. And 
were we to omit giving you this public testimony of our approbation, we should fall 
short of that duty and regard we owe to him, for his past services, care, and atten- 
tion.” (The residue of the letter suggests the propriety of calling the congregations 
together to judge whether any changes are necessary to adapt the constitution of the 
churches to the altered condition of affairs effected by the Revolution.) 
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spect, and assisted them in the hour of difficulty and distress. Such 
an act of friendship can never be forgotten by me. I am also to 
acknowledge the liberal, generous, and Christian manner, in which 
you accepted the rectorship of the churches, and the affection you 
showed for me by the declaration you caused to be entered on the 
minutes of the vestry. Though I am very comfortably settled here, 
yet my affection urges my return to Philadelphia, if there should be 
any prospect of its being accomplished in a way agreeable to my 
fellow citizens, to my friends, and myself. . . . If the churches of Phila- 
delphia should be desirous of receiving cne of their old shepherds, I 
am ready to return to my frst Jove; but then it must be unanimously, 
without division, with full approbation of rector and vestry. As to 
rank or title, I seek for none ; I wish only to do good, to be made an 
humble instrument, in the hands of Gop, of converting sinners, or con- 
firming the faithful. 


WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 











THE FIRST BISHOP OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


II.— CaTEcHIST, ASSISTANT MINISTER, RECTOR OF TRINITY, 
New YorK. 


Early in May, 1770, Mr. Inglis accompanied Dr. Cooper on 
a mission of investigation among the Mohawk Indians, the re- 
sults of which were communicated in a joint letter addressed to 
the society. This report was accompanied by the following let- 
ter, in which the details of the trip were recapitulated : — 


Mr. INGLIS TO THE SECRETARY. 


NEw YORK, une 15, 1770. 
Rev?” Sir, 

By this conveyance you will receive a joint letter from the Rev‘ Dr 
Cooper, the worthy president of King’s College in this city, and my- 
self, in behalf of the Mohawk Indians. As the circumstances which 
gave rise to our application are particularly related in that letter, I 
shall not repeat them here. One principal reason for my going to 
Sir W™ Johnston's, when the Mohawks requested D* Cooper and me 
to write to the Society in their favor, was, to converse with Sir W™ 
about the state of the Indians and get what intelligence I could from 
him, as well as by seeing the Indians and their situation. Their zeal 
and anxiety to have a missionary, their behavior and the character I 
had of them from those who knew them well, and whose veracity I 
could depend on, gave me much pleasure, and induced me to stand 
sponsor for a child of one of their principal Sachems, which was bap- 
tized by Dt Cooper. In my last letter I informed you of a Popish 
missionary that was appointed to a tribe of Indians converted by the 
French. By some late English newspapers I perceive this affair is 
known among you, and has been made an handle of by some restless 
dissenters. The appointment of this missionary was the act of Gov* 
Carlton. Those Indians had applied to Sir William Johnson and 
Gen! Gage for a missionary, but both refused to do anything in the mat- 
ter. Their application to Gov" Carlton was more successful. Doubt- 
less that gentleman judged it necessary, from political and other 
motives, to gratify them. But whatever they were, they will certainly 
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conclude more strongly in behalf of the Mohawks, our faithful friends 
and allies ; and although the Society have promised to appoint them a 
missionary, when a proper person can be procured, yet that venble 
body should not be burthened with the expense ; the Gov' should in 
justice extend its indulgence to them as well as to that other tribe of 
Indians. A worthy clergyman among the Mohawks would be of great 
service. ‘They are well disposed to receive the light of the Gospel ; 
but to diffuse that light among the other nations, which far surpass 
the Mohawks in number, and are now in alliance with us, will require 
a much more extensive plan and more vigorous efforts ; that something 
of this sort ought to be done none will dispute. Every friend to re- 
ligion must wish its benefits were extended to those poor savages, and 
in point of policy, the most cogent arguments might be offered to sup- 
port it. The difficulty is how to set it on foot and procure a sufficient 
fund to carry iton. I have thought much of this subject lately, and 
consulted all that were capable of giving me information about it: 
particularly Sir W™ Johnson, who from his thorough knowledge of In- 
dian affairs, is the best qualified, perhaps, of any to form a proper 
plan. He is a zealous Churchman ; — sensible how closely the honor 
of the Church and welfare of the State are connected with the welfare 
of such a scheme. He promises his hearty concurrence and to do every 
thing in his power to further it. He thinks that a representation of 
the state of the Indians, setting forth the advantages that would arise 
from their conversion ;—that a regular plan judiciously formed, in 
which he will lend his assistance, — that this laid before the public 
and supported by the Society and other friends of the Church here 
and in Engl¢, would draw the attention of well disposed persons and 
awaken their charity ; that such a plan would bid fair to succeed at this 
juncture, when so many circumstances concur to favor it here: such 
as the dependence of the Indians on the English ; the general peace 
that now prevails ; and the inclination which appears in many tribes 
to embrace Christianity. To these I may add the very great influ- 
ence which Sir William has over the several tribes of Indians; the 
confidence they repose in him; the earnestness he expresses to have 
the design carried on; and the vigor with which I am persuaded he 
would support it. Sir W™ has communicated to me in writing a 
sketch of such a plan. Conscious that I was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Indian affairs to form it myself, and that its success, 
humanly speaking, could only be ensured by a strict attention to cir- 
cumstances, and in making them subservient to the design ; which 
circumstances could only be known by a long intercourse with the In- 
dians ; I applied to him on this head, as his good sense and thorough 
knowledge of Indian affairs enabled him to form an accurate judg- 
ment of it. I have collected some materials relative to the state of 
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the Indians, and other matters that should be considered. But before 
anything further was done I thought it necessary to consult the venble 
Society. Without their approbation I would not presume to go on, 
and if they approve it I must beg their direction. I have no end in 
view except the extension of our Saviour’s Kingdom, the honor of the 
Society and of that Church to which I have the happiness to belong. 
It is much to be lamented that the present dissentions in the State, 
and the violent opposition to Gov' are unfavorable to any such meas- 
ure and must draw the attention of the ministry from it. Yet things 
may take another turn, and if this political ferment should subside, 
weighty arguments are not wanting to evince the expediency of Chris- 
tianizing the Indians. The savages on this continent are a numerous, 
fierce, and warlike people. It is of the utmost consequence to the 
colonies to secure their friendship and attach them to our interest. 
Reason and experience demonstrate, this cannot be so effectually 
done as by proselyting them to Christianity, as professed in the 
Church of England. The Mohawks are an incontestible proof of this. 
The Popish missionaries are numerous and active, and zealous as 
ever to draw them into the bosom of their Church ; their labors meet 
with success, and they have the greatest influence over their pros- 
elytes. Dr. Wheelock has his missionaries, such as they are, at work 
among them. One of them in particular, who is settled among the 
Oneidas, a numerous tribe that received some impressions of Chris- 
tianity from the Society’s missionaries, is becoming popular and gains 
ground. He has enough of those missionaries at command, for in- 
deed they make no sacrifice in settling among savages, and although 
the Indians discover a greater inclination to be instructed by the 
Society’s missionaries or Clergy of the Church, than by these, yet if 
the latter continue among them and none of the former visit them, 
Wheelock’s missionaries will succeed ; and I can aver on the best 
and most authentic evidence, that the principles inculcated by them 
are by no means favorable to government. Let these circumstances 
be weigh’d, besides many more of a similar nature that might be 
added, and any person of discernment must see that they may, and 
probably will in time to come, produce the most alarming consequences, 
which it is the wisdom and interest of Gov: to prevent by a timely in- 
terposition. Whether the Govt would not do so and afford its aid in 
the present design upon a due representation of these things, cannot, 
I conceive, be fully known before a trial is made. Dr. Wheelock col- 
lected large sums in England for his school :—some thousands of 
pounds by his own confession. Can it be supposed that well disposed 
people would be less disposed to be liberal to this scheme, when under 
the direction of so respectable a body as the Society, and attended 
with so many promising circumstances, especially if proper measures 
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be taken to lay them before the Public and collect money? I humbly 
conceive that some vigorous effort of this sort is necessary to draw 
the attention of people. A single mission in the old beaten way 
makes no noise. Few regard it. But an extensive plan, with the 
Society at its head, supported by Sir W™ Johnson’s influence here, 
and attended with the greatest probability of success, would not fail, I 
imagine, to command notice, and awake the slumbering charity of many 
Christians. Many just objections lie against Dt, Wheelock’s scheme. 
It is too contracted, injudiciously formed, and inadequate to the de- 
sign of Christianizing the Indians, to say no worse. Yet it serves the 
ends of the dissenters well enough to make a bustle, and will gain 
credit if no better scheme is set on foot. I request that you, good Sir, 
would be pleased to consult the Society and let me know their senti- 
ments of this affair. My intention is to represent the state, number, 
situation, and some other circumstances of the several tribes of In- 
dians bordering on this Govt ;— to propose the plan laid down by Sir 
W™ Johnson, for the conversion of the Indians, which appears the 
most rational and judicious I have yet seen, and obviate the objections 
that may be made to it ; to remove some popular errors, that have been 
propagated by Dissenters of late, with regard to the first emigrants to 
America, as if they had been all Dissenters who fled from Episcopal 
persecution, which may also serve to obviate some objections that 
have been raised to our American Episcopate ; and to place in as 
strong a light as I can the several circumstances which now concur to 
insure success to such an attempt at converting the savages. This is 
in a few words the plan I have in view. If the Society approve it I 
shall proceed, and after Sir William Johnson has inspected my papers, 
which he has promised to do carefully and give all the assistance he 
can to correct them, I shall send them to the Society for their perusal 
and to do with them whatever they think proper. Should the Society 
disapprove the design and judge it impracticable, I shall desist. In 
their determination I shall acquiesce. If they choose that I should go 
on, I must beg their direction and instructions. . . . 


The application so warmly urged was successful. The letter 
we give below records the arrival and welcome among the In- 
dians of the Rev. John Stuart, whose long and successful labors 
among the Mohawks form one of the brightest chapters in the 
history of missions to the aboriginal tribes of America : — 


Mr. INGLIS TO THE SECRETARY. 


New York, March 8, 1771. 
Rev”, anp Wortny Sir, — Your letter of the 23d of last Nov’ and 
another dated the 8th of the preceding May, in which you were kind 
VOL. XLIX. — NO. 173. 43 
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enough to inform me of the steps that were taken in the appointment 
of a Popish Missionary to a tribe of Indians in Nova Scotia by the 
Government, are both come to hand, for which I return you many 
thanks. MQ’. Stuart arrived in the beginning of winter, and, after a 
few days stay in this city, set out for his mission, where he was very 
kindly received by the Indians, who expressed the greatest satisfaction 
on the occasion. I received a letter not long since from one of the 
principal Sachems, containing the warmest expressions of gratitude to 
the Society and assurances of codperating with M*. Stuart in pro- 
moting the common cause of Christianity among his brethren. There 
is indeed a pleasing prospect at present that this mission will be suc- 
cessful as M"‘. Stuart appears to be a worthy man. The Indians are 
fond of him and in good disposition to receive the truths of Chris- 
tianity. After the appointment of M'. Stuart with so large a salary 
from the Society, tho’ not larger than necessary, and of a school-mas- 
ter, as he informed me, to the Indians at Canajohare, I concluded the 
Society would not, from the low state of their funds, have it in their 
power to do any more towards erecting new Indian missions. In this 
opinion I am confirmed by your last letter. We must therefore turn 
our eyes to Govern™ for what may be done further. Sir W™ Johnson, 
I am persuaded, will make the application desired by the Society, but 
it is to be lamented that Govern™ shows too little attention to appli- 
cations of this nature, from whatever quarter they come. However, 
we ought to bear with patience and decency ; but still persevere in so 
good a cause. Agreeable to your desire, I shall immediately proceed 
to draw up the plan I have in view and send it to Sir William for his 
approbation and correction and to be afterwards transmitted to Eng- 
land. This method will prevent me from entering into many particu- 
lars I otherwise intended ; as little more will be necessary than to state 
the proposed plan of proceedure succinctly and lay down the reasons, 
chiefly political, why Gov' should embark in this undertaking, and 
briefly point out the probability of its success at this time. According 
to the estimate which, in conjunction with Sir William, I have made, 
#500 sterling p*. ann. is sufficient to carry into execution all that is 
necessary or practicable at this time. I agree with you that there is 
more probability of obtaining this annual sum from Gov‘ out of some 
fund than the 10,000 pounds you mention. I proposed the quit rents 
of this province to Sir W™ as what might be obtained with the great- 
est ease. In consequence of an information I received from a gentle- 
man, now in England, who was told by Lord Hillsboro’ that our quit 
rents would be readily granted to defray the expenses of missionaries 
among the Indians, were a proper application made for the purpose, 
Sir William seemed to approve of that, and desired I might procure 
and send him an estimate of what the quit rents annually amount to. 
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This estimate I shall transmit to him by next post, but fear this fund 
will be precarious, for altho’ the quit rents legally due amount to some 
thousands per an™, yet the payments are so badly made that scarcely 
300 pounds a year come into the hands of the receiver General. 
There are other funds however that might be appropriated to this 
purpose, not to mention the article of Lands which in time might 
turn to good account. You, Sir, and the worthy members of the So- 
ciety in England, are undoubtedly the best judges of the fittest meth- 
ods to collect money for the Indian Missions, and how far such col- 
lection might interfere with the general plan of the Society. You 
may be assured there is nothing further removed from my intention 
than to throw any obstruction in the way of that benevolent plan. I 
would to Gop, my abilities, in any respect, were equal to my inten- 
tions, to assist their pious designs. But however the business of col- 
lections may be settled, the direction of the Indian missions, in case 
Gov‘ can be prevailed on to contribute, should certainly be in the 
hands of the Society. Whatever sum or sums may be allotted for 
this purpose should be given in trust to them, which I shall take care 
to mention in the proposed scheme. They who have done so much 
in this way already, are the proper guardians and directors of any fu- 
ture attempts to convert the American Indians. I am very glad that 
Gov' Franklin has been chosen a member of the Society. Permit me 
at this time to recommend to you for admission the Right Hon” Wil- 
liam, Earl of Stirling. He is a nobleman of excellent character, a 
warm friend to the Society, and may be of great service in the part 
of New Jersey where he lives. I mention this as in the case of Gov 
Franklin, because he first signified his desire to me of becoming a 
member of the Society, but if there should be time, D™ Auchmuty, 
Cooper, and I will write a joint letter by this conveyance to recom- 
mend him. Col! Vining is dead, his name should therefore be left out 
of the list of members. As soon as the plan for Indian missions is 
finished I shall transmit a copy to you. You shall have one when 
Sir W™ Johnson sends another copy to the Lords of Trade and Plan- 
tations. 
I am, Rev‘ and Worthy Sir, with sincere esteem, 
Your very affectionate and humble servant, 
CHARLES INGLIS. 


There followed this communication a long and well digested 
paper on this same subject of missions to the Indians, which did 
great credit to the head and heart of the author. Unfortunately 
the “ Memorial” itself has not been preserved : — 
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Mr. INGLIS TO THE SECRETARY. (£xt¢ract.) 


NEw YORK, June 20, 1777. 

Rev? anp Wortuy S1r, — I lately received a letter from his excel- 
lency Gov" Franklin, in which he expresses much satisfaction at being 
elected a member of the Society: and assures me, that neither incli- 
nation or endeavours shall be wanting on his part to promote the pious 
designs of that truly laudible society and the interests of the Church 
of England ; — he also tells me he would willingly write to the Society 
but hesitates as to the propriety of it before he is made acquainted 
with his election by a letter from you. In a former letter I had ac- 
quainted his excellency with the design now on foot to obtain a sum 
from government to carry on the conversion of the Indians, and re- 
quested him as a person well acquainted with the state of affairs in 
America, with whom I was intimate and who was well affected to the 
scheme, to point out some unappropriated fund that might answer the 
purpose, for the principal difficulty in our way will be to obtain a suffi- 
cient sum, and as the ministry are already distressed to find funds to 
answer public uses in America, it is a matter of great consequence to 
point out some funds not already appropriated that would answer the 
end : — nothing could go a greater way to obtain the approbation of 
the ministry to our scheme or to induce them to grant what is desired. 
In answer to my request Gov" Franklin informs me that there are 
several valuable Islands in Delaware River which the Crown has not 
yet granted nor annexed to Pennsylvania or New Jersey, which lie 
on each side: that the Possessors of those Islands are desirous to have 
them annexed to the Government of New Jersey, and would be will- 
ing to pay a large sum down for the confirmation of their titles by 
the Crown or a considerable quit rent annually: he thinks also that 
if the Society were to apply in a proper manner they might obtain 
those Islands for the Purpose of converting the Indians or the sup- 
port of an American Bishop. Such a hint, I imagined, ought by all 
means to be improved. Accordingly I wrote this day to his excel- 
lency, to be informed what he thought the annual amount of those 
quit rents might be, also to be directed in the measures which ought 
to be taken for obtaining them, and desiring his concurrence and as- 
sistance. In the mean time I submit it to your judgment whether it 
might not be proper for you to write to Gov’ Franklin notifying him of 
his election and requesting in general his countenance to the designs 
of the Society without taking any notice of this affair. I know he ex- 
pects it ; he would take it kindly, and it would be a means of making 
him a firm friend, and there is scarce a person here who can be of more 
use to the Society. I shall endeavor to get all the intelligence I can 
of this affair, and in due time communicate it to you. 
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Sir William Johnson has promised to present the plan, for convert- 
ing the Indians, to Lord Hillsboro’. I have thrown the whole into a 
form of a memorial, which is longer than I expected, tho’ I studied 
Brevity and it cost me more trouble than I imagined, having no pre- 
cedent to guide me. — The memorial contains, first, a short historical 
and Topographical account of the Iroquois, the number and state of 
each tribe: arguments are next adduced to show why government 
should interpose and assist in their conversion. These arguments are 
chiefly political, as I imagined those of a religious kind would not 
have so much weight. The plan for their conversion is then laid down, 
specifying the number of Missionaries, Schoolmasters, and mechanics 
to be employed, where fixed, with what Salaries, and under what reg- 
ulations: circumstances which promised certain success to this plan 
are next pointed out, and the conclusion obviates an objection that is 
unaccountably entertained by many— That the Indians cannot be 
brought over to Christianity, nor civilized. I have read much and 
thought more on the subject, and have endeavored all I could to set 
the matter in a clear, striking light. I shall be happy if the Society 
should approve what I have done and if the scheme should succeed. 
It is a matter in which the honor of our Church and Nation as well 
as the peace and welfare of these colonies are deeply concerned, not 
to mention our duty as Christians to diffuse the saving light of the 
Gospel among those poor savages. 


WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 











A REPLY TO THE REVIEW OF TALKS WITH SOC- 
RATES ABOUT LIFE BY THE AUTHOR. 


Tue reviewer of Zalks with Socrates about Life, translations 
from Plato’s Gorgias and Republic, in the April number of the 
Cuurcu REvIEw, while he speaks of that work as a most valu- 
able and opportune publication, expresses a low opinion of the 
scholarship therein displayed, and even hints that the transla- 
tion itself may not be original but borrowed from other versions 
of Plato. In support of his view he points out eleven “ palpable 
slips,’ which he hopes may be corrected in another edition, 
partly that they may not offend the ears “of that very circle 
whose approval (the translator) is perhaps most anxious to 
win,” and partly from another motive suggested by the exclama- 
tion of Socrates on hearing Plato’s Lysis read: “O Hercules, 
what a number of lies the young man has been telling about 
me!” Let us examine the eleven “ slips.” 

In two cases, undoubted inaccuracies are pointed out and 
properly corrected. “EgjAeywar, in Gorg. 471 D, should have 
been translated, “I am refuted,” and not “I can be refuted ;” 
and “hacked in pieces” is certainly too strong an expression for 
éxréuvytat in 473 C. 

The first criticism touches the translation “the day after the 
feast” for xarérw éopris (447 A), upon which the reviewer re- 
marks: “ The idea of arriving one day too late for a banquet is 
absurd. The rendering should be, ‘after a feast.” The same 
“absurdity” is committed by the late Master of Trinity, Dr. 
Thompson, who in Cambridge passed for “ infallible” on Plato, 
and who yet translates, “ Are we come the day after the feast?” 
Liddell and Scott give the same rendering. In truth, éopry 
does not mean a banquet or any meal at all, but a holiday or 
feast-day, and the expression refers to coming a day too late 
for such a “feast.” We are told, in fact, that the days on which 
Gorgias held forth were called éoprai, feasts. (See Thompson’s 
note.) 
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“Delectable” might perhaps not be a very good translation 
of dore‘as in the next sentence, if it referred to a banquet, al- 
though even then it might be defended by Milton’s “ delectable 
both to behold and taste.” It is hard to see what objection can 
be made to “delectable” as applied to a festival, and, indeed, 
Jowett’s “ delightful ” is not very different. 

The criticism on 468 E suggests “ would like” as a better 
rendering of S€fao dy than “would prefer,” and this change 
of wording would certainly bring out the meaning somewhat 
more clearly. It is hard, however, to see the appropriateness of 
the epithet “slovenly” here bestowed. Cope, who must be re- 
garded as one of the most careful translators of the generation 
now passing by, translates the word “would choose.” The re- 
viewer is surely hasty in proclaiming so decidedly that {»Aois 
is an optative. The dependent érav idys shows almost certainly 
that it is indicative, as it is translated. The whole passage is 
thus given by Cope: “Just as if you would not choose to have 
the liberty of doing what you please, ... and don’t envy a 
man when you see,” etc. 

“A similar error,” as the reviewer justly says, “is found 
where 6 BovAcra: is twice or thrice rendered ‘what he would’ 
instead of ‘ what he will.’” Precisely the same “error” is com- 
mitted five times in the English translation of the Epistle to the 
Romans, vii. 15, 16, 19, 20, where 6é\w (the exact equivalent of 
Plato’s BovAopua:) is five times translated “I would.” 

“ A more serious lapse in scholarship” is found by the re- 
viewer in the translation of réAa épwrd in 456 A by “I asked a 
good while ago.” Jowett perhaps “lapses” worse in giving 
merely “I asked,” and the reviewer cannot be said to have 
mended matters much by his rendering: “I asked you before 
and ask you again,” or by the remark that raAa means “al- 
ready.” The peculiar force of aAa with the present (combin- 
ing perfect and present) is perhaps best given by Cope’s “I 
have been asking ever so long.” The question is at the bottom 
of the whole discussion in the last six pages, and “ever so 
long” need not include even five minutes when a man is im- 
patient. 

In 470 C the translation “ since (not ‘if’) you prefer listening 
to me,” if it is read with the context, surely does not violate 
“the construction of the Greek.” The meaning intended is 
“Well, as you like to hear me better than to talk yourself, I 


, 
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will tell you,” etc. So far as the Greek construction is decisive, 
the present dxovew (not dxotoa) would show that the reason isa 
general one, though it is given for a particular case. 

In 470 E I cannot think that many will agree with the re- 
viewer in regard to the antithesis which he discovers between 
kadov xadyabov and ddixov cai rovypév. The former expression was 
such a formula that it was hardly distinguished as including two 
epithets, and is given by Liddell and Scott in one article as if 
it were a single word. By Cope it is here rendered simply by 
“honest.” In one usage it is often equivalent to “ gentleman ;” 
in another (as here) it means a “ moral gentleman ” or “ pattern 
man.” Thetranslation “good and true” seems to come as near 
this untranslatable expression as the reviewer's (and Jowett’s) 
“gentle and good.” 

The remaining criticism refers to éomep of év rois dixacrypions 
Wyovpevon €Aéyyew (471 E), rendered in the translation, “just as 
they of the law courts fancy themselves able to refute.” ‘Like 
those who fancy that they really refute in the law courts” 
would have been a more literal and therefore a better version, 
although the meaning of both is essentially the same. The re- 
viewer's assertion that this English sentence lacks meaning, 
since Socrates here means to admit the sophists’ power of 
refutation, is presumably based upon his own remarkable inter- 
pretation of the passage: “As those who think themselves 
bound to refute their antagonists in the law courts.” (!) The 
passage from Zhwue. ii. 42, to which he refers in support of 
his translation, rd apvverOa wai rabeiv paddXov Pynodperor, is an al- 
most solitary instance of the violation of the elementary princi- 
ple of the Greek language (see ¢. g., Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, 
§ 246) according to which the infinitive after a verb like jyotpa 
is in oratio obliquo and represents its own tense, and it is regarded 
by most recent commentators as an exceptional curiosity and 
open to emendation. Moreover the dev spoken of as “an ex- 
pressed (suppressed?) intermediate or copular verb” does not 
exist in the sentence at all. As to the quotation from the 
Protagoras 346, any one who will examine the whole passage, 
modXdis Se, oluat, cai Xtuwvidys yyjoaro Kal airds 7) Tipavvoy 7} GAdov Twa 
Tav ToovTwv erawéoa Kal eyxwpidoat ody éxwv, GAX’ dvayxalopevos, will 
see that it is a perfectly plain example of the regular usage, 
the meaning being, “and Simonides too, I believe, thought that 
he had himself often praised a tyrant,” etc. The use of odx in 
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an infinitive clause is enough to show the oratio obliguo. But 
the reviewer here falls into a pitfall, — one of the many left by 
Liddell and Scott to trap the unwary, — and translates “ Simon- 
ides thought himself bound to praise,” and thus finds a justifi- 


cation for his translation of Gorg. 471 E, given above. 

This notice of the criticisms of the REviEew is not intended 
for the edification of scholars, who will of course take them at 
their just valuation, but for that of the general reader, who, es- 
pecially if he is ignorant of Greek, is apt to accept the judgment 
of a reviewer as final. 

THE TRANSLATOR OF TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. 











THE LAW OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONSTITUTION. 


In the presentation and treatment of the Constitution the 
following order should be followed: First, The text of the Con- 
stitution in its present form; second, Its Genesis, Scope, and 
Powers; and, third, The History of Alterations since its 
adoption. 

CONSTITUTION, ADOPTED IN GENERAL CONVENTION, IN 
PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1789. 
ARTICLE I. 

There shall be a General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America on 
the first Wednesday in October, in every third year, from 
the year of our Lorp one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-one ; and in such place as shall be determined by 
the Convention ; and in case there shall be an epidemic 
disease, or any other good cause to render it necessary 
to alter the place fixed on for any such meeting of the 
Convention, the Presiding Bishop shall have it in his 
power to appoint another convenient place (as near as 
may be to the place so fixed on) for the holding of such 
Convention: and special meetings may be called at other 
times, in the manner hereafter to be provided for; and 
this Church, in a majority of the Dioceses which shall 
have adopted this Constitution, shall be represented, be- 
fore they shall proceed to business ; except that the rep- 
resentation from two Dioceses shall be sufficient to ad- 
journ ; and in all business of the Convention freedom of 


debate shall be allowed. 
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ARTICLE 2, 


The Church in each Diocese shall be entitled to a 
representation of both the Clergy and the Laity. Such 
representation shall consist of not more than four Clergy- 
men and four Laymen, communicants in this Church, 
residents in the Diocese, and chosen in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Convention thereof; and in all questions 
when required by the Clerical or Lay representation 
from any Diocese, each Order shall have one vote; and 
the majority of suffrages by Dioceses shall be conclusive 
in each Order, provided such majority comprehend a 
majority of the Dioceses represented in that Order. The 
concurrence of both Orders shall be necessary to consti- 
tute a vote of the House of Deputies. If the Convention 
of any Diocese should neglect or decline to appoint 
Clerical Deputies, or if they should neglect or decline to 
appoint Lay Deputies, or if any of those of either Order 
appointed should neglect to attend, or be prevented by 
sickness or any other accident, such Diocese shall never- 
theless be considered as duly represented by such Deputy 
or Deputies as may attend, whether Lay or Clerical. 
And if, through the neglect of the Convention of any of 
the Churches which shall have adopted or may hereafter 
adopt this Constitution, no Deputies, either Lay or 
Clerical, should attend at any General Convention, the 
Church in such Diocese shall nevertheless be bound by 
the acts of such Convention. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The Bishops of this Church, when there shall be three 
or more, shall, whenever General Conventions are held, 
form a separate House, with a right to originate and pro- 
pose acts for the concurrence of the House of Depu- 
ties composed of Clergy and Laity; and when any pro- 
posed act shall have passed the House of Deputies, the 
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same shall be transmitted to the House of Bishops, who 
shall have a negative thereupon ; and all acts of the Con- 
vention shall be authenticated by both Houses. And in 
all cases the House of Bishops shall signify to the House 
of Deputies their approbation or disapprobation (the lat- 
ter with their reasons in writing) within three days after 
the proposed act shall have been reported to them for 
concurrence; and in failure thereof, it shall have the 
operation of a law. But until there shall be three or 
more Bishops, as aforesaid, any Bishop attending a Gen- 
eral Convention shall be a member er officzo, and shall 
vote with the Clerical Deputies of the Diocese to which 
he belongs; and a Bishop Shall then preside. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The Bishop or Bishops in every Diocese shall be 
chosen agreeably to such rules as shall be fixed by the 
Convention of that Diocese; and every Bishop of this 
Church shall confine the exercise of his Episcopal Office 
to his proper Diocese, unless requested to ordain, or con- 
firm, or perform any other act of the Episcopal Office in 
another Diocese by the Ecclesiastical Authority thereof. 


ARTICLE 5. 


A Protestant Episcopal Church in any of the United 
States, or any Territory thereof, not now represented, 
may, at any time hereafter, be admitted on acceding to 
this Constitution ; and a new Diocese, to be formed from 
one or more existing Dioceses, may be admitted under 
the following restrictions, viz. : — 

No new Diocese shall be formed or erected within the 
limits of any other Diocese, nor shall any Diocese be 
formed by the junction of two or more Dioceses, or parts 
of Dioceses, unless with the consent of the Bishop and 
Convention of each of the Dioceses concerned, as well as 
of the General Convention, and such consent shall not 
be given by the General Convention until it has satisfac- 
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tory assurance of a suitable provision for the support of 
the Episcopate in the contemplated new Diocese. 

No such new Diocese shall be formed which shall con- 
tain less than six Parishes, or less than six Presbyters 
who have been for at least one year canonically resident 
within the bounds of such new Diocese, regularly settled 
in a Parish or Congregation, and qualified to vote for a 
Bishop. Nor shall such new Diocese be formed if 
thereby any existing Diocese shall be so reduced as to 
contain less than twelve Parishes, or less than twelve 
Presbyters who have been residing therein, and settled 
and qualified as above mentioned: Arovided, that no city 
shall form more than one Diocese. 

In case one Diocese shall be divided into two or more 
Dioceses, the Diocesan of the Diocese divided may elect 
the one to which he will be attached, and shall thereupon 
become the Diocesan thereof; and the Assistant Bishop, 
if there be one, may elect the one to which he will be 
attached ; and if it be not the one elected by the Bishop, 
he shall be the Diocesan thereof. 

Whenever the division of a Diocese into two or more 
Dioceses shall be ratified by the General Convention, 
each of the Dioceses shall be subject to the Constitution 
and Canons of the Diocese so divided, except as local 
circumstances may prevent, until the same may be altered 
in either Diocese by the Convention thereof. And 
whenever a Diocese shall be formed out of two or more 
existing Dioceses, the new Diocese shall be subject to 
the Constitution and Canons of that one of the said ex- 
isting Dioceses to which the greater number of Clergy- 
men shall have belonged prior to the erection of such 
new Diocese, until the same may be altered by the Con- 
vention of the new Diocese. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The mode of trying Bishops shall be provided by the 
General Convention. The Court appointed for that 
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purpose shall be composed of Bishops only. In every 
Diocese, the mode of trying Presbyters and Deacons 
may be instituted by the Convention of the Diocese. 
None but a Bishop shall pronounce sentence of admoni- 
tion, suspension, or degradation from the Ministry, on 
any Clergyman. whether Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon. 


ARTICLE 7. 


No person shall be admitted to Holy Orders until he 
shall have been examined by the Bishop, and by two 
Presbyters, and shall have exhibited such testimonials 
and other requisites as the Canons, in that case provided, 
may direct. Nor shall any person be ordained until he 
shall have subscribed the following declaration : — 

I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to 
be the Word of God, and to contain all things necessary to salvation ; 
and I do solemnly engage to conform to the Doctrines and Worship of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 

No person ordained by a foreign Bishop shall be per- 
mitted to officiate as a Minister of this Church, until he 
shall have complied with the Canon or Canons in that 
case provided, and have also subscribed the aforesaid 
Declaration. 

ARTICLE 8. 

A Book of Common Prayer, Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, Articles of Religion, and a Form and Manner 
of making, ordaining, and consecrating Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, when established by this or a future Gen- 
eral Convention, shall be used in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in those Dioceses which shall have adopted 
this Constitution. No alteration or addition shali be 
made in the Book of Common Prayer, or other Offices 
of the Church, or the Articles of Religion, unless the 
same shall be proposed in one General Convention, and 
by a resolve thereof made known to the Convention of 
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every Diocese, and adopted at the subsequent General 
Convention. Provided, however, That the General Con- 
vention shall have power, from time to time, to amend 
the Lectionary; but no act for this purpose shall be 
valid which is not voted for by a majority of the whole 
number of Bishops entitled to seats in the House of 
Bishops, and by a majority of all the Dioceses entitled 
to representation in the House of Deputies. 


ARTICLE 9. 


This Constitution shall be unalterable, unless in Gen- 
eral Convention, by the Church, in a majority of the Di- 
oceses which may have adopted the same; and all alter- 
ations shall be first proposed in one General Convention, 
and made known to the several Diocesan Conventions, 
before they shall be finally agreed to, or ratified, in the 
ensuing General Convention. 


ARTICLE I0. 


Bishops for foreign countries, on due application there- 
from, may be consecrated, with the approbation of the 
Bishops of this Church, or a majority of them, signified 
to the Presiding Bishop; he thereupon taking order for 
the same, and they being satisfied that the person desig- 
nated for the office has been duly chosen, and properly 
qualified: the Order of Consecration to be conformed, as 
nearly as may be, in the judgment of the Bishops, to the 
one used in this Church. Such Bishops, so consecrated, 
shall not be eligible to the Office of Diocesan, or Assist- 
ant Bishop, in any Diocese in the United States, nor be 
entitled to a seat in the House of Bishops, nor exercise 
any Episcopal authority in said States. 


Done in the General Convention of the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity of the Church, the 2d day of 
October, 1789. 
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FICTION. 


A FAITHFUL description of real life is always interesting, and 
sometimes both exciting and amusing. It requires, however, 
skill, sympathy, and careful grouping, so to arrange the features 
of ordinary occurrences as to make their representation pleas- 
ing. A Dutch painting cannot be produced without years of 
observation and days of patient studio work. In the Bucholz 
Family* of Julius Stinde we acknowledge the characteristics of a 
clever work of art, in which lifelike touches and accumulated 
details indicate study and conscientious elaboration. There is, 
too, in the book a pervading air of truthfulness and kindly 
humor. The middle class of German society are here revealed 
to us from the inside, with all their little ambitions, their do- 
mestic economies and extravagances, their genial enjoyments, 
their cheerfulness and strong affections. The faults and follies 
that belong to such a class are kindly and not satirically dis- 
closed, and a light air of raillery occasionally appears among 
deeper and more earnest phases of commentary. This is a 
wholesome and invigorating book, and makes us feel drawn 
closer than ever to our Teutonic brothers, from whom our popu- 
lation is becoming so rapidly augmented. There is not a dull 
page in the volume. 


The motive which starts the interest in Saracinesca ¢ has been 
employed also by Henry James in his Portrait of a Lady; but 
in the work of the latter novelist has been drawn out with 
agonising length through scenes and heart-struggles of extreme 

* The Bucholzs Family. Second part. Sketches of Berlin Life. By Juxtus 
STINDE. Translated from the forty-second edition of the original, by L. Dora 


ScumitTz. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 
t Saracinesca. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 
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bitterness, until at last it ends with a barren and purposeless 
finale where the moral elevation of the work is surrendered 
without apparent aim in the person of the chief character. We 
prefer the treatment of the same situation by Balzac in his Za 
Fausse Maitresse, disfigured as the story may be by the bizarre 
extravagance which he sometimes exhibits when most in ear- 
nest. Yet Mr. Crawford has brought his two lovers out of their 
difficulty with dignity and gracefulness, and we suppose that the 
introduction deliberately made of such a situation is rendered 
more reasonable in dealing with characters where marriage is 
often literally a mere business transaction, and the impending 
death of an old and decrepit husband makes the future disposal 
of his young, beautiful, and wealthy widow as natural a subject 
of speculation or intrigue as the ultimate destination or rever- 
sion of any other piece of property. We feel, however, that the 
character of Giovanni sinks in our estimation, and that of the 
heroine loses something of its original impressiveness, after the 
scene in the conservatory at the Franjipani Palace. We do 
not propose to give the plot of Saracinesca to our readers — but 
we heartily recommend it as an interesting and artistic story. 
The characters are carefully individualised, and the scenes in 
Rome and the country seats of the Roman nobility are de- 
scribed by one who is evidently familiar with them. The polit- 
ical condition of Rome admits of a large scope of plot, and we 
are half promised a fuller history of the personages whom at 
the end of the last chapter we are loath to lose sight of. Savra- 
cinesca is undoubtedly one of the best of modern novels. 


In Miss Yonge’s Scenes and Characters* we have the same 
high enthusiasm of life, the same blending of common sense 
and sensibility which are found in all her books. This is an ad- 
mirable book for the young ; something better than Miss Edge. 
worth’s moral tales, because it is perhaps more real and less 
distinctly didactic, but no child can read it without being the 
better for the smiles and tears which it will alternately call 
forth. 


* Scenes and Characters, or eighteen months at Beechcroft. By CHARLOTTE M. 
Yonce. London: Macmillan & Co., and New York. 1836. 
VOL. XLIX. — NO. 173. 44 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The lives and correspondence of those who have occupied 
important political and social positions in the eventful epochs 
of history are full of interest and command a wide circle of 
readers. Toa citizen of the United States the period imme- 
diately preceding the American Revolution, in which great 
principles of justice and liberty were at stake, presents many 
topics to attract his attention and engage his most careful and 
earnest consideration. The public will therefore no doubt wel- 
come the biography of William Samuel /Johnson,* a prominent 
lawyer in the colony of Connecticut, and its accredited agent 
for transacting important legal business in England, while those 
controversies were rising and gathering head which at length 
led to open warfare. 

William Samuel Johnson, the first President of Columbia Col- 
lege when it was reorganised after the American Revolution 
under that name, was the son of the Rev. Samuel Johnson, D. D., 
the first President of King’s College, by which title that same 
institution had been known previous to the War of Independence. 
The father records in his private journal the expression of his 
devout thankfulness for the blessing vouchsafed him in the birth 
of a “very likely son,” October 7, 1827, —a thankfulness that 
would no doubt have been still more emphatic could he have 
foreseen the honorable career of that child. 

William Samuel Johnson entered Yale College, for which he 
had been prepared by his father, and graduated a Bachelor of 
Arts in 1744, at the early age of seventeen, and “received the 
-distinction of being elected ‘a Scholar of the House,’ under 
the bounty of Dean Berkeley.” For three or four years he 
“aided his father in his missionary labors by acting as a cate- 
chist and reader for the Church people in Ripton, and received 
for his services an allowance from the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts;" but he finally deter- 
mined to study law. 

At that date the opportunities for acquiring legal knowledge 
were very scanty, and the practice of law, especially in Con- 


* Life and Times of William Samuel Fohnson, LL. D., First Senator for Con- 
gress from Connecticut, and President of Columbia College, New York. By E. 
EDWARDS BEARDSLEY, D. D., LL. D., Rector of St. Thomas Church, New Haven. 
Second Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
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necticut, was exceedingly crude and indefinite. The Evening 
Post of November 16, 1819, in an obituary notice of the sub- 
ject of this biography, says: ‘‘ Dalton’s Sheriff and Justice of 
Peace, and one or two of the older books of Precedents, formed 
the whole library of the bar and the bench. General literature 
and taste were, if possible, at a still lower ebb among the pro- 
fession, Mr. Johnson, gifted with every external grace of the 
orator, a voice of the finest and richest tones, a copious and 
flowing elocution, and a mind stored with elegant literature, ap- 
peared at the bar with a fascination of language and manner 
which those who heard him had never even conceived it possi- 
ble to unite with the technical address of an advocate. At the 
same time he rendered a still more important service to his 
countrymen by introducing to their knowledge the liberal de- 
cisions of Lord Mansfield, the doctrines of the civilians, and 
afterwards (as more general questions arose) the authorities and 
reasonings of Grotius, Puffendorf, and the other great teachers 
of natural and public law.” 

Such a man, as we might expect, “at once took the highest 
rank in his profession, and became the renowned and high- 
minded advocate who was always crowded with cases, and had 
his clients in New York as well as in every part of Connect- 
icut.” 

The most interesting part of the career of William Samuel 
Johnson is that which he spent in England in the service of the 
colony of Connecticut. The title of the colony to a large tract 
of land was in dispute, and Dr. Johnson was appointed by the 
General Assembly to defend its claim before “the King and 
Lords in Council.” From various causes it proved a long and 
tedious litigation, so that Dr. Johnson was unable to return to 
his native land until the lapse of more than five years. These 
years were a period of great political excitement and violent 
controversy, for although the Stamp Act had been recently re- 
pealed, the right of taxation was still claimed, on the ground 
that the French War, recently terminated by the acquisition of 
Canada, had been undertaken at the request of the colonies, and 
solely for their benefits. Dr. Johnson frequently attended the 
sessions of the House of Commons, and occasionally was pres- 
ent in the House of Lords. Of the stormy debates upon Amer- 
ican affairs we have many glimpses in his letters to his father 
and others of his personal friends on this side the Atlantic. 
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Dr. Johnson, on his return to Connecticut, was appointed to a 
seat on the Bench of the Superior Court. Political complica- 
tions with Great Britain became more and more entangled, and 
frequently placed him, as judge, bound to interpret and admin- 
ister the law as he found it, in a position of great difficulty and 
delicacy. He was firm in maintaining the legal and constitu- 
tional rights of the colonies, but was unprepared to proceed to 
an open armed resistance to the authority of the King and Par- 
liament. His somewhat neutral position twice brought him into 
danger of imprisonment, but on each occasion he was released 
after a short detention. His own statement before the Council 
of Safety “ went to show that he had no inclination to aid the 
enemy,” and that he “ was ready to take the oath of fidelity re- 
quired by law.” After this he returned to his family and re- 
mained in peace and quiet in Stratford till the end of the war, 
and on the reéstablishment of peace he became a member of 
the Upper House of the General Assembly of Connecticut. 

From November 8, 1784, to May 8, 1787, Dr. Johnson served 
as a delegate to Congress from Connecticut. When experience 
proved that the old articles of confederation were insufficient to 
secure peace between the various States, and to hold them to- 
gether as a single nation, a convention was proposed by which 
some more stable system of government might be devised. To 
this convention Dr. Johnson was a delegate, and aided materi- 
ally in its discussion and in shaping the result which was finally 
reached. 

When the new Constitution went into effect, Dr. Johnson, 
although in the mean time he had accepted the presidency of 
Columbia College in New York, and had removed to that city, 
was elected the first senator in the Federal Congress. This 
office he continued to hold as long as Congress met in New 
York city, but when it held its sessions in Philadelphia, his 
duties at the college compelled him to resign. 

Dr. Johnson continued President of Columbia College until 
July, 1800. The interest which he took in the moral as well as 
intellectual welfare of the students is evinced in his carefully 
written Commencement addresses, one of which is given in full 
by the biographer. Beside the thoughtfulness of Dr. Johnson 
in these respects, he was also much occupied in devising ways 
and means to complete the new college building, and in secur- 
ing a better endowment. On retiring from the College he 
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returned to Stratford, where he continued to live a life of quiet 
reading and reflection, though in an enfeebled condition, until 
the year 1819. 

Living, as Dr. Johnson did, under three different forms of 
government, in all of which he took an active part, both in the 
settlement of the civil constitution and in the full organisation 
of the Church to which he belonged, there is much in this vol- 
ume of deep and permanent interest to every citizen, as well as 
Churchman. 


HISTORY. 


The story of the discovery of America and its occupation by 
the various European powers has called forth the enthusiasm of 
numerous writers of history, biography, and romance, and yet it 
has perhaps never been completely and accurately told. The 
multitude of documents, printed and manuscript, is so great, es- 
pecially those connected with the Spanish discoveries, and they 
contain so many contradictions, or at least statements impossible 
to reconcile, that successive writers are continually modifying, 
if not overthrowing, the assertions of their predecessors. 

Among the latest of these endeavors to set before the public, 
in the fullest manner, all that in any way bears upon the early 
settlement and occupation of America is that made by Mr. Jus- 
tin Winsor,* corresponding secretary of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, aided by a number of gentlemen who have given 
themselves to historical pursuits. 

The second volume of this publication is devoted to Spanish 
explorations and settlements in America from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century. It embraces various biographical notices, 
records of explorations and discoveries, and critical essays upon 
the numerous documents on which the narratives are based, 
The work is profusely illustrated with portraits of many of the 
most noted of the Spanish explorers, and with fac-similes of 
quaint old engravings which appeared in the pamphlets and vol- 
umes of the sixteenth century that recounted the marvellous 
adventures, and depicted the strange scenes and people, of the 


transatlantic regions. 
Some of the most interesting of the essays are those which 


* Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by Justin Winsor, Librarian 
of Harvard University, Corresponding Secretary Massachusetts [listorical Society. 
Vol. ii. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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set forth the gradual progress of geographical knowledge. Quite 
a complete series of maps are given in the successive chapters 
of this volume, illustrating the growth of a true conception of 
the character of the geography of the new continent and of the 
Pacific Ocean. The earliest of these maps dates from 1474, 
embodying the idea of Columbus that an uninterrupted ocean 
extended from Europe to Japan and India. By the year 1516 
what is now South America, together with part of Central Amer- 
ica, appears as a large island, and the only part of North Amer- 
ica represented is Florida, which is also delineated as an island, 
while there is still a clear sweep of ocean from Europe to 
China. When at length it was ascertained that the Eastern coast 
of America reached in an unbroken line to the Arctic regions, 
it was supposed that the Northern part extended westward form- 
ing a single continent with Asia, Thibet and India Superior be- 
ing placed not far west of what is now the Gulf of Mexico. By 
the year 1566 it was ascertained that North America and Asia 
were separated by a strait. 

The narrative of the discoveries is also full of interest, not- 
withstanding that it has been so often related and in its leading 
features is so well known. Thechief value of the work consists, 
however, in its critical essays, in which numerous disputed and 
obscure details are fully discussed. Among other points of less 
moment the editor furnishes an elaborate examination of the 
claims of Vespucius, and of the manner in which the Western 
Continent came to be designated America. The question to be 
decided is, whether Vespucius represented himself to be the first 
discoverer of the mainland, or whether others made the claim 
for him without his knowledge and connivance ; and if the lat- 
ter supposition be the truth, whether they were misled by errors 
of the press in printing dates, or whether they deliberately forged 
a letter purporting to be written by Vespucius. In this examina- 
tion the editor publishes some entirely newevidence. We can give 
only the conclusion reached: “ The detractors and panegyrists 
of Vespucius have asserted in turn that he was privy to the 
doings at S. Dié and Strasburg, and that he was not; but proof 
is lacking for either proposition. No one can dispute, however, 
that he was dead before his name was applied to the new dis- 
coveries on any published map.” 

If this work be continued with the same care and fulness in 
the critical examination of authorities and details, it will prove a 
very valuable addition to the historical lore of this country. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Prisoners of Poverty.* The chapters which make up this 
striking book were originally published in the Sunday edition 
of Zhe New York Tribune, where they attracted considerable 
attention. The subject with which they deal is an aspect of 
the labor question which had not hitherto received such promi- . 
nent notice nor taken so conspicuous a place in the recent 
struggles between labor and capital, the question of male labor 
and wages. Yet the revelations made in the present volume 
are such that the condition of female toilers must come to 
the front and meet the consideration of the country. It is 
impossible that the present condition of things can be allowed 
to go on. It is one of those social sores whose corroding 
and festering power becomes, in its last stage, revolutionary, 
The views taken by anarchists and socialists may be consid- 
ered criminal or chimerical, but there can be no doubt at all 
that there are just grounds for very strong views, and even 
for wild schemes, in the condition of working people, particu- 
larly of women and children in large cities, and particularly in 
New York. The good works of Christian charity, the generous 
alms of benevolence, which alleviate in individual cases of dis- 
tress but do not destroy the causes of the misery, only skin and 
film the wound, and are apt to be deluding to those who encour- 
age or support them. The relations between the employer and 
the employed will have to be radically changed ; the frightful 
injustice, cruelty, and selfishness of those who cut down and 
cut down again the starvation rate of wages must be checked 
and controlled. Here is a fundamental injustice which it is 
impossible should be permanent. The Anglo-Saxons have 
twice emancipated the alien race put in bondage by their fore- 
fathers. Shall they permit the worse than Egyptian bondage 
of American girls, women, and children ? 

Mrs. Campbell has written the Les Miserables of New York 
city. There are plenty of Faxtines in New York. The writer 
of Prisoners of Poverty has evidently been brought personally 
in contact with all these homes of filth, poverty, misery, and 
shame. She has seen the young girl toiling for herself and 


* Prisoners of Poverty. Women Wage-Workers. Their Trades and their Lives. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL, author of Mfrs. Herndon’s Income. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1887. 
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her orphan brothers and sisters driven by a dropped stitch 
and the greedy extortion of her employer to sell not only her 
life and hours of youth to unceasing toil, but herself to dishonor, 
to buy bread and shelter for those she had charge of. She has 
seen the “ Bargain Counter” piled with articles whose cheap- 
ness has been made to bring profit to the seller by means of all 
the tricks, the sharpest and cruellest acts of unscrupulous op- 
pression, which could wring the blood and life from seamstresses 
toiling night and day for a scrap and a hovel. There are hun- 
dreds of Rose Haggartys in New York to-day. Children of 
ages varying from four to seven and upwards are toiling in the 
filthy tenement-house cigar-factories, poisoned and stunted by 
fumes of nicotine, brought up in atmospheres of material and 
moral poison; or laboring in the manufacture of cheap slop 
goods, and dying by inches as their infant fingers ply the stitch 
or turn the hem which is wet with their tears. 

The writer seems to think that the remedy for the evils which 
she describes is codperation. Some remedy must sooner or 
later be devised, and a remedy which will entitle the toilers to 
a fair share in the profits of a business which lives and flour- 
ishes on their life. Whether anti-poverty societies or socialistic 
schemes are likely to help in the matter we do not decide, but 
these organisations are the protest of labor against oppression, 
and labor is in the majority. Let politicians and capitalists be- 
ware of what history teaches us is the consequence when prin- 
ciples which philosophers lay down, and which the people are 
clamoring to have asserted and put into practical operation, are 
still set at naught by those who fatten on their violation. The 
right will assert itself eventually, and will conquer even if it be 
by a cataclysm. 

The tragic interest of these pages is not any the less real 
because there is no imaginative writing in the account given of 
misery and suffering. Poetry and romance have their place 
in rousing the sensibilities and filling the mind with images of 
truth generalised from facts. Mrs. Campbell lets the facts 
speak for themselves. This is a direct and practical age. 
The shortest way to find the remedy is to have a plain and 
literal account of the symptoms first presented. No one can 
read this book without sharing the righteous indignation of 
the author. She is no theorist. Her book is free from the 
sophistry of Progress and Poverty and from the sentimental 
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exaggeration of Victor Hugo’s immortal and lurid work. - But 
many will read it with an aching heart, a moist eye, and some 
with a pang of remorse. Let Christian men and women 
calmly reflect on its teachings; and let legislators, who too 
often show themselves the wolves and hawks instead of the 
shepherds of the people, attempt to remedy the present shame- 
ful condition of things : or it will remedy itself by a movement 
which will not lack features of such a character as may bring a 
national calamity to be the national scourge of a greed that is 
well-nigh universal in our nation. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Forty years ago Daniel Webster expressed his doubt as to 
whether there was any such science as Political Economy. Such 
doubts have not been set at rest by our later experience. Pro- 
fessor Clark entitles his book 7he Philosophy of Wealth ; Eco- 
nomic Principles newly formulated,* and tells us in the Introduc- 
tion that “the place which it primarily seeks is in the hands of 
readers and thinkers who have long been in revolt against the 
general spirit of the old political economy.” He declares that 
the premises on which the traditional system was based were 
assumptions at variance with facts, and he proceeds to “ the 
reformulating of certain leading principles of economic science,” 
and in doing so opposes Mill, Say, Bastiat, and other like au- 
thorities. He sees that economic laws depend largely on the 
voluntary action of men, and he proposes to apply anthropologi- 
cal facts to economic questions. 

Now, so long as one proposes to deal with ¢hings, one may 
reason deductively or inductively with a reasonable expectation 
of obtaining some knowledge of the laws and principles which 
govern them, for in them there is a constant base of fact on 
which to build; but where the base is the incorporeal part of 
human beings, the foundation is shifting, uncertain, illusory. 

If it were possible to state an average of the impressions or 
opinion of a thousand persons of a certain class under a given 
combination of conditions, we should still be unable to estimate 
what that average would be for a thousand different persons 
even if we might assume the possibility of an identical combi- 


* The Philosophy of Wealth ; Economic Principles newly formulated. By JouN B. 
CiarkK, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1886. 
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nation of conditions as their environment. Every man is sui 
generis ; the fact that two men are counterparts one of the 
other in weight, size, and complexion does not give us any 
assurance that the two would act alike in any given circum- 
stances. Differences of natural capacity and temperament, and 
variety of education would defeat any attempt to obtain uniform 
results: the factors are too uncertain. 


THEOLOGY. 


Busy people, who have but little time for quiet thought, or 
even for extended devotional reading, are ever ready to wel- 
come books which present to them in brief excerpts the choice 
thoughts of the most eminent writers and thinkers. Publica- 
tions of this kind are numerous, each indicating very clearly 
the natural bias of thought, the zsthetic taste, and the religious 
sentiment of the compiler. The variety thus produced furnishes 
the opportunity for readers to consult their own predilections in 
the use of such manuals of literature or devotion. 

A book of this kind recently published is called Beckonings 
for Every Day.* The authoress is evidently a lover of nature. 
The thoughts arranged for each month are introduced by brief 
prefaces based upon the characteristics of the specific period of 
the year, setting forth the successive beauties of the advancing 
seasons or drawing some moral or religious lesson from the 
varied aspects of nature. Many of the poetic excerpts also are 
from the writings of those who delight in depicting the charms 
of wood and dell, the glowing light of morning and evening, or 
the rich beauty of flower and tree. 

Among prose writers, the compiler’s favorite authors are Em- 
erson and Phillips Brooks. After these, George MacDonald, 
F. D. Maurice, James Martineau, and Goethe (prose) are most 
frequently quoted. These well-known names sufficiently show 
the general tenor of the philosophic and religious ideas that are 
presented in this volume. 

The authoress has exercised a great deal of genuine poetic 
taste and of good judgment in her selections, and has put forth 
a convenient manual that will no doubt be acceptable to many 
readers. 


* Beckonings for Every Day,a Calendar of Thought, arranged by Lucy Lar- 
com. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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It is allowed on all sides that Agnosticism is in some quarters 
trying to cut away the foundations of Christianity. The most 
serious reflection on this point comes from the fact that the 
natural tendency of the human mind is to come to a decision 
of some kind or other on every field of speculation which it led 
to enter upon. Wanting demonstrative evidence, the truth or 
falsity of any question is decided by a balance of probabilities. 
We have called this a natural tendency of the human mind. It 
would perhaps have been more correct to have said that it is a 
fixed law of its constitution. Whenever man can state a prob- 
lem he can also formulate an answer; even if this answer be 
rendered in terms of probability, it is instinctively accepted as 
the best “working theory,” and becomes to each one a moral cer- 
tainty. Thus Agnosticism is merely a polite name for absolute 
negation. When the balance of probability inclines to the re- 
jection of a doctrine or truth, even though the balance merely 
quivers, the doctrine or truth by an innate principle of the mind 
is rejected. To say that we cannot demonstrate the necessity 
of rejecting it and hence will hold our minds in poise between 
belief or unbelief —will, in fact, be Agnostics, is absurd. The 
unsettling of many minds on the subject of revealed religion 
creates in all professing Christians a readiness to acknowledge 
with gratitude any attempt which may be made to reconcile 
doubting minds with the belief of Christianity which they are 
tempted to forsake. It is very doubtful, however, whether the 
author of Zhe Kernel and the Husk * will be considered to have 
effectually done this work. 

The book consists of a series of letters addressed to an under- 
graduate in one of the English universities who is in danger of 
losing completely his faith in Christianity. The object of the 
writer is to lead him back to Christian truth. For this purpose 
he sets forth a Christianity from which is eliminated the mi- 
raculous element. CHRIST was a mere man, but a sinless man, 
who manifested the goodness of Gop in his character, and is 
therefore to be worshipped. The resurrection of Curist in the 
body was an imaginative illusion on the part of His disciples. 
The miracles are mythical interpretations or exaggerations of 
ordinary works of healing and succor; the paralytic is healed 
by “an emotional shock of faith,” and the feeding of the multi- 


* The Kernel and the Husk, Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the author of 
“ Philochristus ” and “ Onesimus.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1887. 
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tude was with the spiritual and intellectual food of truth. Here 
we have the theories of Strauss and Swedenborg and the meta- 
physics of Boscovitch all brought to bear upon the solving of the 
problem. But the ordinary Christian needs something more 
palpable than visionary mysticism, elaborate critical theory, and 
disputed metaphysics on which to found his hope and guide his 
life. Perhaps the young undergraduate, when he grows older, 
will find that the most obvious, that is the supernatural, clew is 
the easiest followed, and the clearest and most consistent in 
guiding through the intricacies of the problem. Zhe Kernel and 
the Husk is, however, a book well worth reading, even by those 
whose opinions are diametrically opposed as to which is the ker- 
nel and which is the husk. It is an instructive statement of the 
views of the extreme Broad Church party in England, a party 
which contains, as most revolutionary parties do, some of the 
keenest, most earnest, and enthusiastic minds engaged in the 
discussion. 

But the book seems intended to be also of a practical charac- 
ter. The chapters on Ministerial Tests and What the Bishops 
might do seem designed to furnish a method by which those 
who do not believe in the doctrine of the Church may by a little 
dexterity and a large reliance on ‘metaphor’ (for metaphor is 
the great controversial weapon, the master-key of truth to the 
Broad Churchman) be admitted to the ministry of the English 
Church. Much of the advice and many of the suggestions given 
here savor more of Jesuitism than Anglicanism, and afford an 
instructive example of the meeting of extremes. But if the 
truth is to be preached, cannot it claim its confessors or even 
its martyrs? Gentlemen of the Broad Church party, will you 
permit yourselves to stifle your convictions and preach what you 
intend should strike the ears of your listeners with an impres- 
sion which from your standpoint is false, merely because you 
dare not risk the real, not metaphorical, loaves and fishes? A 
compliment or a benefice too often buys you, and you are not 
believed to be in earnest because you dare not face persecution 
or neglect. 
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ENGLAND. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Lonpon, May 3, 1887. 

It is not always safe to yield to the desire of one’s friends as to the 
publication of one’s utterances. An illustration of this danger is fur- 
nished in the current number of the Church Quarterly Review, the 
editor of which broadly charges Canon Fleming with having published 
(by request) a sermon as his own, which is almost word for word taken 
from a volume of Dr. Talmage’s printed several years ago. If the 
Canon, who is a fluent and popular speaker, had any intention of com- 
mitting such a theft, it is a great pity that he did not choose a better 
model. 

Rivingtons have just published a volume of sermons against which 
there cannot be brought any such charge of plagiarism. It is a selec- 
tion of discourses by the late Dr. Woodford, bishop of Ely.* They 
are upon texts but seldom handled, and are most original and instruc- 
tive throughout. One in reading them cannot but regret that, owing 
to their author thinking his style out of sympathy with the modern 
congregation, he so frequently declined invitations to preach both in 
his own Diocese and elsewhere. Certainly those now published entitle 
him to rank among the great preachers of the day. Despite the good 
Bishop’s own estimate of them, we venture to think that both in style 
and method, as well as in thought and unction, they will not only prove 
popular, but that they will retain a permanent place in the best collec- 
tions of Anglican Theology. It is to be hoped that the editor (Dr. 
Luckock) may be encouraged to give another volume treating of sub- 
jects from the New Testament. 

The same publishers have made the Church their debtor by inducing 
the Head Master of Harrow to publish some of the sermons which he 
has delivered in the school chapel.t They were written exclusively for 

* Sermons on Subjects from the Old Testament. By JAMES RUSSELL WOODFORD, 
D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Ely. London: Rivingtons. 


t Sermons preached to Harrow Boys in the Years 1885 and 1886. By the Rev. J. 
E. C. WELLDON, M. A., Head Master of Harrow School. London: Rivingtons. 
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the Harrow boys, but may be read with profit by any one. The 
common sense, the manly sympathy, the religious earnestness, and 
the unswerving fidelity to catholic truth that pervade them, make the 
friends of Christian education thankful that this great public school 
has at its head one so thoroughly qualified to attract and rightly mould 
those who are committed to its charge. He has already made a good 
name for himself, and these sermons would seem to justify the expec- 
tations of those who think him one of the rising men of the English 
Church. 

Another clergyman who is growing in general estimation is the Rev. 
C. J. Ridgeway, Vicar of one of the West End churches. A manual 
by him on the Holy Communion * has just been issued, which is well 
calculated to prove very useful. It is in simple and choice language, 
and so may be given to all classes. It is very exact in its statements, 
and yet so scrupulously within the lines marked down by the formu- 
laries of the Church, that it is not likely to offend any who are at 
all disposed to be governed by them. 

A new edition of the same author’s Foundation Truths} has been 
brought out. These truths as selected by him are: Salvation, Regen- 
eration, Conversion, Assurance, The Means of Grace and Perseverance. 
Avoiding anything particularly controversial, he manages to clear 
away a great deal of misconception that is oftentimes entertained by 
some sincere believers, and gives positive and sound instruction on 
some most important points. 

Mr. Wood in his Studtes in the Epistle to the Galatians ¢ has shown 
courage at least in having devoted his attention chiefly to the guaes- 
tiones vexate found in this letter of S. Paul. In another respect he 
has shown his courage also, viz.: in dissenting so largely from the 
views expressed by the learned Bishop of Durham on these same pas- 
sages. While in many cases he would seem to have no little authority 
for his contradictory interpretations (and he appears to be of a very 
contradictory disposition), yet one cannot but think at times that he 
is somewhat too confident in his own accuracy. In one instance he 
supports his theory by saying that the language ascribed by other 
commentators to S. Paul is scarcely that of a gentleman. 

Professor Henry Drummond’s Watural Law in the Spiritual World 
has now reached a circulation of seventy thousand copies. Another 
and a cheaper edition has just appeared. 

Critics have not only been accusing Canon Fleming of plagiarism, 

* Holy Communion. Instructions and Devotions. By the Rev. C. J. RIDGEWAY, 
M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Lancaster Gate. London: Skeffington & Son. 

+ Foundation Truths ; A course of Lenten Instructions. By the Rev. C. J. 
Rrpceway, M.A. London: Wells Gardner, Danton & Co. 

t Studies in S. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. WILLIAM SPICER Woop, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
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but they have alleged that in Mr. Rider Haggard’s “She” there is a 
strong resemblance to Moore’s “Epicurean.” He, however, denies 
any knowledge of such coincidence. 

Not a few authors must at least plead guilty to carelessness and 
haste in their productions. A sample of this may be found in a work 
just out, which, bearing the respected imprint of Rivingtons, one might 
almost as a matter of course consider worth reading and keeping. It 
is Sketches of Church and State in the First Eight Centuries™ The 
author appears to have consulted but few works, and has given us a 
resumé which will hardly satisfy those who are much interested in the 
subject of Ecclesiastical History. One’s confidence in his carefulness 
is somewhat shaken when he reads that it was Polycarp (and not S. 
John) who fled from the baths when he encountered Corinthus. 

When Murray’s new English Dictionary is completed, there will be 
no excuse for inaccuracy in philological matters. The third part is 
just out, extending from Bat to the end of Bo. It contains 8,765 
words, chiefly Teutonic or old French. Of these, 3,802 are in current 
use, 1,379 are obsolete, and 142 are foreign ones or have been as yet 
but imperfectly naturalised. The staff engaged on this undertaking 
has been largely increased, and its headquarters have been removed 
to Oxford. The Cambridge University Press has agreed to publish 
the proposed English Dialect Dictionary which is to be edited by the 
Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, Prof. Skeat serving as treasurer and secre- 
tary of the enterprise. 

In his Lectures on Nazareth and Capernaum,t Mr. Baring Gould has 
given us a volume of discourses marked by his usual vivacity and 
earnestness, as also by such information, even in regard to familiar 
incidents, as proves a careful study of the scenes he describes. 

Mr. Morse selects some of the more salient points in the Creed,f 
and discourses of them in language which must have been intelligible 
to the plainest of his country congregation. His illustrations are apt 
and forcible, and serve to bring out more distinctly the important 
truths with which he is dealing. 

In the same line of plain teaching are the Oxford House Papers, 
two new ones of which have just been published, written by Mr. Gore 
and Mr. Lyttleton. They are intended for the workingmen in the 
East of London, and are a part of the work undertaken by the Uni- 


* Sketches of Church and State in the First Eight Centuries. By the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM ARMITAGE. London: Rivingtons. 

t Nazareth and Capernaum. Ten Lectures on the Beginning of our Lord’s Min- 
istry. By Rev. S. BartnG GouLp, M.A. London: Skeffington & Son. 

t Sermons on the Creed. By Rev. HERBERT GEORGE Morse, M.A. London: 
Skeffington & Son. 

§ Prayer and the Reign of Law. By Rev. C. Gore, M.A. Zhe Fustice of the 
Atonement. By Hon. and Rev. A. T. LyTTLeTon, M. A. London: Rivingtons. 
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versity men who have established the Oxford House in Bethnal Green. 
The whole series of papers is a valuable contribution to the Theology 
of the day, and will be found suitable reading for all classes. 

Mr. Ottley has done well to allow the addresses to be published 
which he delivered in Holy Week at S. Peter’s Eaton Square.* They 
deal with subjects of general and permanent interest (¢. g., Modern 
Doubt and Unbelief, The Divinity of Christ, Christianity and Culture), 
and while the author disclaims all originality, yet his treatment of 
them will oftentimes be found very suggestive. He is clear and posi- 
tive in his statements of truth, but maintains throughout a calm and 
judicious tone that helps not a little in the enforcement of his convic- 
tions. He amply proves that the Materialism which has no logical 
connection with Science is degrading to the soul, and that what we 
want is not less faith, but more—more intensively as well as in ex- 
tension. His earnest appeal to those who feel the awful friction of 
our present civilization ought not to be in vain. 

In Zhe Perfect Dayt will be found some devout and helpful medi- 
tations, especially adapted to aged and weary people. The chapters 
are short, the language is simple, and the mind is led on step by step 
in the contemplation of very comforting truths. 

The Churchman’s Clock t affords another help to devout medita- 
tions, the idea of the anonymous authoress (whose work is commended 
in a preface by Canon Carter) being that each hour of the day should 
by its number define a Doctrine, suggest subjects for Meditation or 
Reading, ask some Thoughtful Question in the way of self-exami- 
nation ; after which are added a few appropriate verses from various 
approved sources. 

Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons have issued an edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer in phonography. They had previously published an 
edition of the Bible in the same easy-reporting style. 

By an interesting coincidence there are published simultaneously 
the memoirs of two leading Saxon statesmen. Those of Count Beust § 
are the more important because of the more conspicuous part which 
he played in European politics. The story of his strangely chequered 
career has at times the character of a romance, and we can hardly find 
fault with the tone of self-satisfaction in which he records his diplo- 
matic and administrative triumphs. It seems strange that one who 
had gradually risen to be the constitutional dictator and regenerator 
of the Austrian Empire should in his latter days have been condemned 

* Rational Aspects of Some Revealed Truths. By Rev. EDWARD B. OTTLEY, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

+t The Perfect Day. Restful Thoughts for the Evening of Life. By L. C. SKEy. 
London : Skeffington & Son. 

t Zhe Churchman’s Clock. London: Rivingtons. 

§ Count Beust’s Memoirs. Written by himself. London: Remington & Co. 
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to comparative obscurity. The reminiscences of Count Vitzthum* con- 
tain an account of a short sojourn in St. Petersburg and of a long one 
in London, where he resided as Saxon minister at the Court of S. 
James. He enjoyed the confidence of many distinguished men, and 
thus is able to reveal some curious facts and important State secrets, 
which wil] be read with much interest, particularly, perhaps, those 
which are connected with the career of Napoleon III. 

The Life of the Late Lady Lytton ¢ is calculated to stir up bitter per- 
sonal feelings. It is published by her literary executor in vindication 
of her memory ; and although it is necessarily a one-sided story (for 
the present Lord Lytton will not permit the publication of his father’s 
letters to his wife), yet it would appear to prove that Lady Lytton was 
not the aggressor, but for many years the patient victim of cruel op- 
pression on the part of her husband. 

In the Recollections of the Duc de Broglie t we have some curious 
revelations concerning Napoleon I. and some interesting anecdotes of 
the Duke of Wellington, Pitt, Canning, and other famous Englishmen, 
with other matter which makes the volume a welcome addition to the 
history of the present century, although it is only an adaptation of the 
larger French edition. 

Many readers of his novels will, no doubt, be glad to see the A/emair 
of Charles Reade§ He appears to have led the ordinary life of an 
author in comfortable circumstances. He was sensitive to criticism, 
too sensitive, some may say. He seems at one period to have written 
his tales chiefly with a view to their reproduction on the stage, and he 
was oftentimes disheartened at the slowness with which their fitness 
for this purpose was recognised. 

The Reminiscences of Baron Hiibner are announced. They will be 
chiefly confined to his home life. A biography of the late Earl of 
Russell is being prepared by Mr. Spencer Walpole, author of Zhe 
History of England from 1815. The dedication of books is an inter- 
esting field for research and contemplation. A little volume bearing 
on this subject —in which it is treated very methodically — has just 
been added by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley to the Book Lover's Library. 

As a contribution to the Jubilee literature of the year, Captain Trot- 
ter || gives us a concise yet full and careful narrative of events in India 


* St. Petersburg and London in the Years 1852-1864. Reminiscences of Count 
CHARLES FREDERICK VITZTHUM VON EcKsTAED?T. London: Longmans & Co. 

t The Life of Rosina, Lady Lytton. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 

t Recollections of the Duc de Broglie. London: Ward & Downey. 

§ Charles Reade, Dramatist, Novelist, Fournalist. A Memoir by CHARLES L, 
READE and Rev. CoMPTON READE. London: Chapman & Hall. 

J London: Elliot Stock. 

| History of India under Queen Victoria, from 1836 to 1880. ‘By Capt. Lionet. J. 
TROTTER. 2 vols. London: Allen & Co. 
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from the first days of Lord Auckland to the last days of Lord Lytton. 
His facts and his comments thereon make a useful book of reference. 

While not so learned a work as Professor Monier Williams’s “ Reéi- 
gious Thought and Life in India, Mr. Wilkins’s Modern Hinduism * is, in 
some respects, of a similar character. As a missionary for some years, 
he has had many and varied opportunities for making observations 
upon the Hindu people’s life and religious opinions, their family rela- 
tionships, their moral and intellectual condition, their treatment of 
women, etc. 

Nationality is now a subject that is very much discussed in Eng- 
land. One of the latest additions to the literary part of the discussion 
is Scottish Nationality, which is a part of a work by the late John 
Ker, D. D.f It is chiefly historical. The other papers are illustra- 
tive of the men to whom the Scotch nation is more or less indebted 
for its distinguishing characteristics. The author shows no sympathy 
with any views which would favor the repeal of the Union. 

Mr. Rawnsley, who had before published Sonnets at the English 
Lakes, has lately added some similar verses suggested by his travels 
along the English coast. To him they will doubtless recall many 
pleasant trips, and his readers may be glad that he has thus given 
his impressions to the world. 

The most important part of Mr. Lewis Morris’s new volume § is 
that devoted to three Welsh legends. He tells them in elegiacs, — 
not always very happily. Modern philosophy and politics are dealt 
with boldly. In his Jubilee Ode — 4 Song of Empire —he sings 
cheerfully of the signs of the times. 

Although, in his loving Lines to his mother, Mr. Stewart expresses 
his yearning to be something more than “a pensive poet by the dream- 
ing sea,” his verses J are mostly such as would become a poet of that 
kind, Yet there is incitement to an active life. 

Action is the soul’s finest speech, 
Words may deceive, deeds never can. 

In Mr. William Morris—one of the most industrious and most 
thoughtful of England’s poets — Homer’s Odyssey may be said to have 
fallen into sympathetic hands, The first instalment of his translation 
is now out,|} and, on the whole, has been favorably received. Fortu- 


* Modern Hinduism : Being an Account of the Life and Religion of the Hindus. 
By W. J. WiLkins. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

t Edinburgh: Andrew Elliott. 

$ Sonnets around the Coast. By H. D. Rawnstey. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 

§ Songs of Britain. By Lewis Morris. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

I Poems. By Puttires Stewart. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

i The Odyssey of Homer (1.-XII.) By Wictiam Morris. London: Reeves 
& Turner. 
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nately, in it we are preserved from the introduction of his objection- 
able political views. 

An enterprising firm in Bolton announces the publication — begin- 
ning next spring—in an associated group of provincial papers of 
novels by Wilkie Collins, Rider Haggard, and Bret Harte. In the 
meantime, the world is in no danger of lacking literature of this 
kind. Among the most recent additions is Mr. Black’s Sabina Zem- 
bra,* the plot of which is chiefly laid in London and in Surrey. The 
sympathy of the heroine is wasted on the wrong object, —a man very 
unsuitable as a match for her, — but is afterwards transferred to a 
man equally unselfish with herself. Of course, with one who has writ- 
ten so much, it would be strange if some repetitions of the author 
were not found occasionally. And in these days it is not surprising 
to find him indulging at times in political satire. 

Miss Lyall in her Xnight Errant f tells the story of a young Italian 
who is engaged to an English woman of irreproachable character and 
likely to make him an excellent wife, but who runs the risk of losing 
her for going on the stage to save from ruin a sister who is also very 
dear to him. It is a story of high tone, written with grace and force, 
illustrating the beauty of self-sacrifice. 

Lovely Wangt is a romance of Chinese life, with descriptions of 
the social customs and some of the principal cities of the Celestial 
empire. 

An apparently inevitable tragedy terminates very happily in Mr. 
Law’s City Giri,§ which is a tale of the East of London. 

The same quarter is selected by Mr. Wilmot-Buxton (favorably known 
already by his excellent mission-sermons) for some of the scenes of his 
wholesome story,{] in which the hero — who shows how a man can be 
faithful and true under trouble and disappointment —is much inter- 
ested in the work being done there by the clergy and laity of the 
Church. 

Mr. Besant’s story, which has been appearing weekly in the ///us- 
trated London News, has been printed in book-form.|| The scenes are 
laid in the middle of the last century, the time of piracy and smuggling, 
of the press-gang, and of general corruption. This gives ample oppor- 
tunity for the few characters introduced to appear under exciting cir- 


* Zabina Zembra. By WILLIAM BLacK. London: Macmillan & Co. 

t Knight-Errant. By EDNA LYALL. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 

t Lovely Wang: A Bit of China. By Hon. LEwis WINGFIELD. Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 

§ A City Girl: A Realistic Story. By Joun Law. London: Vizetelly & Co. 

I The Sweet o the Year. By Rev. H. J. WitmMot-Buxton. London: Skeffing- 
ton & Son. 

| Zhe World went very Well then. By WALTER BESANT. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 
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cumstances, Perhaps, from the diligent manner in which the author 
has consulted the journals and records of the period delineated, he 
becomes sometimes a little too historical for a romance. Through- 
out the plot there are genuine surprises, although it is not hard from 
the beginning to foretell the end. 
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Bridges, Fidelia, iustrator of Songsters of the Branches; Birds of Meadow and 
Grove ; Songs of Birds, reviewed, 78. 

Brooks, Phillips, author of Twenty Sermons, reviewed, 333. 

Browne, Francis F., editor of Bugle-Echoes, reviewed, 450. 

Buchanan, Rodert, author of A Look round Literature, reviewed, 580. 

Bunsen, C. C. F., editor of Analecta Ante-Nicena, reviewed, 53, 130. 

Burridge, Edward, M. A., author of Liturgies and Offices of the Church, reviewed, 
216. 

Burke, S. Hubert, author of Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the 
Reformation Period, reviewed, 474. 


Cc 


Campbell, Helen, author of Prisoners of Poverty, reviewed, 695. 

Canons ( The) of 1604 of the Church of England, The 55 Canon of, reviewed, 433. 

Carpenter, Henry Bernard, author of Liber Amoris, reviewed, 209. 

Champlin ( Fr.), Fohn Denison, author of Chronicle of the Coach, reviewed, 73. 

Chase, D. P., D. D., author of Constitutional Loyalty and other Words “ necessary 
for these Times,” reviewed, 577. 

Chase, Frederic Henry, M. A., author of Chrysostom, a study in the History of 
Biblical Interpretation, reviewed, 577. 

Christian Ministry (The), Institution of, reviewed, 53, 130. 

Christian Ministry ( The), Some Remarks on Bishop Lightfoot’s Dissertation on, re- 
viewed, 53, 130. 

Churchman (The), February 5, 12, and 18, 1887. Article by the Rev. George S. 
Mallory, D. D., on Zhe LorpD’s Supper, The Continual Feast on the One Sacrifice, 
reviewed, 388. 

Church of England (Has the, recognised the Kirk as“ The Church of Scotland” in 
The 55 Canon of 1604? 433— preliminary statement, 433— Prof. Nelson’s 
position affects especially the Church of England, 434— 55 Canon, 435 — pre- 
sumption against the Professor’s theory, 436— Canons of 1604 against the theor 
of recognition of the Kirk, 437 — appeal to history, 438 — Presbyterian text-boo! 
cited, 439 — Stephens’ History cited, 440— opinion of Lord Lyndhurst, 441. 

Church of Fesus Christ (Catholic), A Histery of, from the Death of S. Fohn to the 
Middle of the Second Century, reviewed, 53, 130. 

Church Review (The) for February, 1887. Article by the Rev. Kinloch Nelson, 
D. D., on “ Shall the Protestant Episcopal Church change its Name?” reviewed, 


433- 

Church Review (The) for November and December, 1886. Articles by Hon. L. 
Bradford Prince, reviewed, 172, 502, 646. 

Church, Shall the “ Protestant Episcopal” change its Name? 172—history of the 
adoption of the legal title, 173 — change of name might cause schism, 175 — pres- 
ent title not narrow or misleading, 178 — the names Catholic, American Catholic, 
the Church, exclusive and misleading, 179 — consideration of argument that 
change of name would promote growth, 179— the change would embody an un- 
truth, 181 — would foist upon the Church the theory of the exclusive validity of 
Episcopal ordination, 181 —citation of Anglican divines, 182 — Bishop White 
and Mr. Beach on Episcopacy, 184— change of name would involve change of 
doctrine, 185 — would produce discord, 187. 

Church (The) in the United States, The Law of, Introduction, 442, preliminary 
statement, 442 — Evans quoted, 443 — ecclesiastical and political harmony, 444 — 
Declaration of American Bishops and of the Scottish Church, 445— Canon Law 
of the Catholic Church recognised, 448— Topics, 449 — Chap. i. definition of 
terms, 552 — origin of law, 552 — ecclesiastical law, 553— sources of Church law, 
554 —definition of Church, 554— Chap. II., constitution, 682. 

Church (The) The Name of, 502 — effect of the change, 503 — change of sentiment, 
504 — the title not an accident, 505 — love of the name, 506 — the Church Protes- 
tant, 508 — reasons for the change considered, 510—all believing Christians are 
Catholics, 512 — Part II., article by Judge Prince, 646—his argument 7 extenso, 
648 — Clay quoted, 649 — the name Catholic, 650—the Church idea narrow, 
652 —supreme necessity must exist for change of name, 653— Protestantism of 
England, 654— effect on property rights, 655 — the question involves things, 
658. 

Church Work among Young Men, 484— popular theory wrong, 484— cause of ab- 
sence at church, 485—analysis of religious training, 486— degeneration, 487 — 
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principal cause of failure in Church work, 490— solution of problem, 491 — per- 
sonal responsibility, 492 — Brotherhood of S. Andrew, 493 — Second Annual 
Report, 494— Convention, 496. 

Clark, Fohn B., author of The Philosophy of Wealth, reviewed, 697. 

Clarke, Foseph M., D.D., author of article entitled The Interpretation of the Bible, 


188. 
Clement, Clara Erskine, author of Art and Artists, reviewed, 72. 
Coit, Thomas Stanton, author of The Final Aim of Moral Action, reviewed, 290. 
Collingwood, Cuthbert, M.A. and B. M., author of The Bible and the Age, reviewed, 


577: 

Columbia College, The First President of, 536—small beginnings of the College, 
36— early years, 537— studies Church books, 538—ordination, 539 — parish 
riest, 540— Whitfield, 541 — authorship, 542 —College organized, 544—retire- 

ment from the Presidency, 545. 

Common Prayer, Report of the Foint Committee, appointed by the General Conven- 
tion of 18837, on the Book of, — Report of the Committee of Conference on the Report 
of the Foint Committee on Liturgical Enrichment in the Supplemental Fournal of 
the General Convention of 1883, — Fournal of the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the Umted States of America of 1883, — Notification to 
the Dioceses of the Proposed Changes in the Prayer Book, 1883, 1886, — Altera- 
tions and Additions in the Book of, — Appendix,— Alterations and Additions, 
finally adopted by the General Convention of 1886, in the Book of, — The Standard 
Book of, reviewed, 202. 

Common Prayer, The Changes in the Book of, 202—the additions chiefly restora- 
tions, 203 — want of a Standard Book, 204,— the Notification faulty, 204 — 
examination thereof, 205. 

Communion (The Holy), Theories of, 388— facts preliminary to Dr. Mallory’s view, 
389 — analogy between the Passover and the Holy Eucharist, 390 — Substitution 
of the Bread and the Wine for Curist’s Body and Blood, 391 —a commemora- 
tive Rite, 392 — the chalice symbolises the Life of our LorD, 393 — Transubstan- 
tiation, 396 — no “ real presence ” in the Elements, 397 — frequency of Celebration 
and Communion, 398 — the Eucharist to remind man, not Gop, 400. 

Contemporary Literature. See General Literature, Fiction, Poetry, Biography, His- 
tory, Science, Ethics, Social Science, Political Science, Law, Theology, Miscella- 
neous. 

Cook, Foseph, author of Orient, with Preludes on Current Events, reviewed, 213. 

Cox, Samuel, D. D., author of Expositions, reviewed, 220. 

Craddock, Charles Egbert, author of In the Clouds, reviewed, 320. 

Craik, Georgianna M., author of A Daughter of the People, reviewed, 582. 

Crawford, F. Marion, author of Saracinesca, reviewed, 698. 

Creighton, M., M.A. LL.D. D.C. L., author of A History of the Papacy during 
the Period of the Reformation, reviewed, 578. 


D 


Dawson, E. C., M. A., author of the biography of James Hannington, D. D., F. L. 
S., F. R. G. S., First Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa, reviewed, 558. 

Death, An Eschatological Dialogue, 269 — Literary Coterie, 269 — Professor Frere’s 
thesis, 272 — the voice of the Church silent on the subject, 273— death no pun- 
ishment in the Divine plan, 275—accidental, not essential, 276— the question 
on moral ground, 279 — argument based upon hope, 280. 

Dennett, R. E., author of Seven Years among the Fort, reviewed, 581. 

Didaché, The, reviewed, 53, 130. 

Dindorfii, Guil., editor of text of Sophocles, reviewed, 1. 

Dix, Morgan, author of Christ at the Door of the Heart, and other Sermons, re- 
viewed, 212. 

Doane, Wm. Crosswell, Bishop of Albany, author of Gon’s Law of Marriage, re- 
viewed, 47. 

Dodd, Anna Bournan, author of Cathedral Days, reviewed, 573. 

Doriot, Sophie, author of The Beginner’s Book in French, reviewed, 570. 

Drake, Samuel Adams, author of The Making of New England, reviewed, 84. 

Dunn, J. P., Fr. M.S. LL. B., author of Massacres of the Mountains, reviewed, 


595- 
Dyer, Heman, D. D., author of Records of an Active Life, reviewed, 80. 
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E 


Eckstaedt, Charles Frederick von Vitsthum, author of St. Petersburg and London in 
the Years 1852-1864, reviewed, 705, 

Elliott, Henry W., author of Our Arctic Province, reviewed, 547. 

Engel, Louts, author of From Mozart to Mario, reviewed, 580. 

English Dictionary (A New) on Historical Principles, 465— idea of the Work, 465 
— value of Johnson’s Dictionary, 466— faults of Richardson's work, 467 — Dr. 
Johnson’s Preface, 469-— Language a Science, 471 — far-reaching influence of the 
lexicographer, 472. 

English Monasteries (The) The Dissolution of, 474— Author’s standpoint, 474— 
popular view unhistorical, 475 — dissolution due to the King, 476— alleged prece- 
dents, 477— Blunt and Collier quoted, 478 — Cromwell, 479— Black Book, 480 
— disposition of the spoils, 481 — social distress and pauperism, 483. 

Episcopacy, The Divine Origin of, 53 — the subject in a new phase, 53 — the Didaché 
an important discovery, 54 — the teaching office a distinctive one in the Apostolic 
age, 50—prophets an order; Olshausen cited, 57 —the Ministerial succession 
derived through the prophets, 59 — early Fathers on the order of prophets, 59 — 
office of prophets a sacerdotal one, 61 — the prophetic office temporal, and super- 
seded by the Catholic Episcopate, 64— Epistle of Clement, 65 —Ignatius a 
Diocesan Bishop, 68 — governmental change at the close of the Apostolic age not 
revolutionary, 69.— Part II. Primitive Liturgies, 130 — the Didaché on the Holy 
Eucharist, 132 — Ancient Ethiopic Liturgy, 136— One Original Eucharistic Oflice, 
142— Bunsen cited on the origin of the Liturgy, 144—the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, 146— opinion on their genuineness, 147 — early Canons, 148 — Constitution 
of the Holy Ministry of the essence of the Church’s polity, 149. 

Ethics (Non-Theistic), 290 — animus of “Society for Ethical Culture,” 290— Dr. 
Coit’s method, 291 — “ the universal criterion ” of right discovered by induction, 
292 — subjective theory of moral action, 294 — the essay marred by inconsisten- 
cies, 295. 

Ethics. Types of Ethical Theory, reviewed, 92— German Psychology of To-day, 
reviewed, 95 — The Logic of Introspection, reviewed, 96. 


F 


Fairbairn, Robert B., D. D., LL. D., author of Sermons, reviewed, 104. 

Farrar, F. W., D. D., F. Rk. S., author of the History of Interpretation, reviewed, 
188. 

Fiction, In the Clouds, 321 — The Golden Justice, 323 — The Bucholz Family, 688 
— Saracinesca, 688 — Scenes and Characters, 689. 

Foreign Literary Correspondence. England. Creed and Character; Chrysostom, 
a study in the History of Biblical Interpretation; The Hopes and Decisions of 
the Passion; Constitutional Loyalty and other Words “ Necessary for these 
Times;” The Bible and the Age, 577—A History of the Papacy during the 
Period of the Reformation; Ireland since the Union, 578 — Custumals of Battle 
Abbey; Society in the Elizabethan Age; Historical Introduction to the Private 
Law of Rome; The Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart.; Life of William of 
Wykeham, sometime Bishop of Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, §79— Through the Long Day; From Mozart to Mario; Messis Vite; A 
Look round Literature, 580— The Time References in the Divina Commedia, 
and their Bearing on the Assumed Date and Duration of the Vision; Seven 
Years among the Fjort; The Geographical and Geological Distribution of Ani- 
mals; Jess, 581 — Our own Pompeii; Once Again; A Daughter of the People; 
The Parousia, 582 — The Church in England from William III. to Victoria, 583; 
Sermons on Subjects from the Old Testament; Sermons preached to Harrow 
Boys in the Years 1885 and 1886, 701 — Holy Communion; Foundation Truths; 
Studies in S. Paul’s hpistle to the Galatians, 702 — Sketches of Church and 
State in the First Eight Centuries; Nazareth and Capernaum; Sermons on the 
Creed; Prayer and the Reign of Law; The Justice of the Atonement, 703— 
Rational Aspects of Some Revealed Truths; The Perfect Day; The Church- 
man’s Clock ; Count Beust’s Memoirs, 704 — St. Petersburg and London in the 
Years 1852-1864; The Life of Rosina, Lady Lytton; Recollections of the Duc 
de Broglie; Charles Reade, Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist; History of India 
under Queen Victoria, from 1836 to 1880, 705— Modern Hinduism; Sonnets 
around the Coast; Songs of Britain; Stewart’s Poems; Morris’s Odyssey of 
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Homer, 706 — Zabina Zembra; Knight-Errant; Lovely Wang; A City Girl ; The 
Sweet o’ the Year; The World went very Well then, 707 ——Germany. Spielha- 
en’s novel, 585 — Biornson’s last work, 586— The Last Monks of Oybin, 587 — 
err Von Huhn, 588 — Ultramontane historians, 589 —list of books, 591, 592. 
Forrester, Mrs., author of Once Again, reviewed, 582. 
French, Frank, author of Home Fairies and Heart Flowers, reviewed, 72. 
G 

Gale, Fohn B, author of article on Marriage between Affines, 47. 

General Literature. She Stoops to Conquer, 71 — Home Fairies and Heart Flowers 
— Art and Artists, 72 — The Lay of the Last Minstrel — Chronicle of the Coach, 
73— The Madonna of the Tubs—The Last of the Peterkins, with others of 
their Kin— The Peterkin Family, 74— Two Pilgrim’s Progress — One Day in a 
Baby’s Life — A Visit from S. Nicholas, 75 — The English Illustrated Magazine, 
76— Flowers from Dell and Bower, 77—Songsters of the Branches — Birds of 
Meadow and Grove — Songs of Birds —The Round Year— A New Year's 
Masque and other Poems, 73— Cathedral Days, 573— Manners Makyth Man, 

74- 

Pen Frederick, author of article on The Changes in the Book of Common 
Prayer, 202. 

Goldsmith, Dr., author of She Stoops to Conquer, reviewed, 71. 

Gore, C., M. A., author of Prayer and the Reign of Law, reviewed, 703. 

Goulburn, Edward Meyrick, D. D., D. C. L., author of Meditations on the Liturgi- 
cal Gospels, reviewed, 572. 

Gould, E., M. A., author of article entitled The Divine Origin of Episcopacy, re- 
viewed, 53, 130. 

Gould, S. B., M. A., author of Nazareth and Capernaum, reviewed, 703. 

Gray, George Zabriskie, D. D., author of The Scriptural Doctrine of Recognition 
in the World to Come, reviewed, 109. 

Greek Play (A) A Modern Spectator at, 1 —reading up for a degree, 1 —conversa- 
tion with a doctor, 2— Greek drama dull only in book-form, 3— rendition on the 
stage an act of religion to the old Greeks, 5 — theatre of Dionysus conjured up 
before the imagination, 9— Part II., chorus enters, 114— wife of Ajax appears, 
115— speech of Ajax, 117— emotional power of Sophocles and Shakespeare 
contrasted, 121—suicide of Ajax, 123—play ends with choric ode, 126— Mat- 
thew Arnold quoted on Sophocles, 125. 


H 


Haggard, H. Rider, author of Jess, reviewed, 581. 

Hale, Lucretia P., author of The Last of the Peterkins, with Others of their Kin, 
and of The Peterkin Family, reviewed, 74. 

Hall, Charles H., D. D., author of Series of Articles on Mexico and Haiti and The 
Constitution, 29, 150, 225, 337- 

Hall, Hubert, author of Society in the Elizabethan Age, reviewed, 579. 

Hall, F. G., Fr., author of the Dissolution of the English Monasteries, 474. 

Hammond, C. E., M. A., editor of texts of Liturgies Eastern and Western, reviewed, 
53> 130. 

Harriman, Frederick Wm., author of article on Beneficiary Education for the Min- 
istry, 59}3- 

Hiaweis, H., M. A., author of Christ and Christianity, reviewed, 330. 

Heilprin, Angelo, author of The Geographical and Geological Distribution of Ani- 
mals, reviewed, 581. 

History, Egypt and Babylon from Sacred and Profane Sources, 82 —The Mak- 
ing of New England, 84— The Centennial History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New York, 86— Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the 
Daylight, 99>— The Fall of Constantinople, 326— The Bishops in the Tower, 
455— History of the Second Army Corps in the Army of the Potomac, 564 — 
Massacres of the Mountains, 565 — Narrative and Critical History of America, 


3- 
Holland, H. S.,Canon of S. Paul’s, author of Creed and Character, reviewed, 576. 
Hore, A. H., M. A., author of The Church in England from William III. to Vic- 
toria, reviewed, 583. 
Hudson, Charles F., compiler of A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the 
New Testament, reviewed, 105. 
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Huguenots | The), 369 — France in the 16th century, 370— Complex relation of the 
Bishop of Rome, 372 — Gallicanism, 373 — ecclesiastical abuses, 374 — Reforma- 
tion in France Calvinistic, 376— Henry of Navarre, 377— polity and tenets of 
the Huguenots, 378 — political tendencies of Calvinism, 380 — English Reforma- 
tion on Catholic lines, 382— Huguenots not Puritans, 383— Consequences of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 385 — Colonising in America, 386. 

Huguenots (The) and Henry of Navarre, reviewed, 369. 

Huguenot (The) Emigration to America, History of, reviewed, 309. 

Huiginn, E. F. V., author of The Moral of the McGlynn Case, 620. 


I 


Iilustrated Magasine, The English, reviewed, 76. 
Interpretation, The History of, reviewed, 188. 


J 


Johnson, Samuel, D. D., Missionary of the Church of England in Connecticut, and 
First President of King’s College, New York, Life and Correspondence of, reviewed, 


6. 
Fohnson, Samuel, LL. D., author of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, reviewed, 571. 
FJudd’s (Chancellor) Resolution in the General Convention of 1886, reviewed, 172. 


K 
Knox-Little, W. F., M. A., author of The Hopes and the Decisions of the Passion, 


reviewed, 577. 
L 


Lansing, 7. G., D. D., author of An Arabic Manual, reviewed, 334. 

Larcom, Lucy, compiler of Beckonings for Every Day, 698. 

Law, John, author of A City Girl, reviewed, 707. 

Leacock, William Thomas, D. D., author of Thoughts for the Devout, reviewed, 


Py red, Rt. Rev., D. D., LL. D., author of Statement respecting our Church 
Work in Mexico, reviewed, 29, 150, 225, 337. 

Lightfoot, F. B., D. D., author of the Institution of the Christian Ministry, reviewed, 
53, 130. 

Liturgies, Eastern and Western, reviewed, 53, 130. 

Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, 283— Tennyson the chief singer of the age, 283 — 
Masterful use of language, 284 — Agnosticism, 286 — 7he Promise of May, ana- 
lysed, 287 — twofold function of the poet, 289. 

Lossing, Benjamin F. LL. D., author of Mary and Martha, the Mother and Wife of 
George Washington, reviewed, 17. 

Lowndes, Arthur, M. A., author of article Has the Church of England recognised 
the Kirk as “the Church of Scotland,” in the 55 Canon of 1604? 433. 

Luckock, Herbert Mortimer, D. D., author of The Bishops in the Tower, reviewed, 


455. 
Lyall, Edna, author of Knight-Errant, reviewed, 707. 
Lyttleton, A. T., M. A., author of The Justice of the Atonement, reviewed, 703. 


M 


Mackay, Charles, author of Through the Long Days, reviewed, 580. 

Malloy, George S. D. D., author of article on the Lorp’s Supper. The Continual 
Feast on the One Sacrifice, in The Churchman, Feb. 5, 12, and 18, 1887, reviewed, 

88. 

Mloeteer and Divorce, Majority Report to the General Convention of 1880 by the Foint 
Commitice on, reviewed, 47. 

Marriage and Divorce, Report to the General Convention of 1886, by the Foint Com- 
mittee on, reviewed, 47. 

Marriage between Affines, 47 — Levitical laws generally held in this country to be 
obsolete, 47 — superseded by the Christian laws, 48 — the laws in question limited 
and special, 49— Canaanitish lewdnesses not to be confounded with marriage 
with any mere affine, 52. 

Marriage, God's Law of, reviewed, 47. 

Martineau, Fames, D. D., LL. D., author of Types of Ethical Theory, reviewed, 


92. 


i- 
if 
i- 
if 
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Marvin, William, author of Authorship of the Four Gospels, reviewed, IIo. 
McCarthy, Fustin Huntly, M. P., author of Ireland since the Union, reviewed, 
8 


78. 

MeGlynn Case (The), The Moral of, 620—scope of the case, 620—the Doctor’s 
position, 621 — attitude of Roman Church, 622-— Fr. McGlynn bound to obey, 
624— mind of the Roman Church, 626—authorities cited, 627, 6283— Fr. Mc- 
Glynn’s doctrines examined, 630 — action of Rome? 632— blind obedience, or 
separation, 633. 

Mersdith, G. E., author of article on Sir Percival and Mr. Shorthouse, 608. 

Mexico and The Constitution, 29 — preliminary criticism of Bishop Lee’s Pa 
20— passage quoted from the Statement, 30 — Wise action of the Board of Man- 
agers, 31 — drift from the lines originally laid down, 32 — an assumed jurisdiction, 
against ancient discipline, 33— examination of alleged English Church prece- 
dents, 34, 35 absurdity of Bishop Riley’s position, Pheri my of opinion 
about Rome’s claim to be a Church, 39—citation from XXXIX. Articles in 
recognition of the Roman Church, 41 — Anglican authorities in general, 42— 
Ancient Canons in point, 45.— Part II. Board of Managers has no authority to 
decide the validity of the Bishop’s Covenant, 151 — examination of the Articles 
of the Constitution, 151-168 — Stress laid upon the drift of the Church in her 
missionary operations, 170. — Part III. Bishop Southgate’s report in 1847, 225— 
interpretation of Article X. of the Constitution in the light of history, 220— 
foundation of the Mission in Haiti in 1861, 229 — final action in the matter of the 
Haitian Mission in 1874, 232 — Analysis of the principles embodied in the text of 
the Covenant with Haiti, 236.— Part IV. The action of the Bishops in the case 
of Haiti a precedent for the “ Mexican Muddle,” 338 — organisation of the Mexi- 
can Mission into a “ National Church” in 1879, 339 — The reply of the Bishops 
to the Messages of the Lower House, examined, 340—an individual statement 
on behalf of the Board of Managers, 343— the Church has better work to do 
than to invade Mexico, 346— Mariolatry does not justify the principle or practice 
of intrusion, 348. 

Mexico, Statement respecting our Church work in, reviewed, 29, 150, 225, 337- 

Milne, Fohn, author of Earthquakes and other Earth Movements, reviewed, 100. 

Ministry (the) Beneficiary Education for, 593 — opposition to the system, 593— 
line of defence, 594 —a financial estimate, 595 — principle of aiding students, 598 
— beneficiary system applied by the Government, 601 — effect of free education, 
603— beneficiary system in the light of facts, 605 — outlook encouraging, 607. 

Miscellaneous, The Standard Oratorios, 222. 

Moberley, George Herbert, M. A., author of Life of William of Wykeham, sometime 
Bishop of Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of England, reviewed, 579. 

Mommsen, Theodor, author of The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Cesar to 
Diocletian, reviewed, 415. 

Moore, Clement C., author of A Visit from Saint Nicholas, reviewed, 75. 

Moore, Edward, D. D., author of The Time References in the Divina Commedia, 
=e their Bearing on the Assumed Date and Duration of the Vision, reviewed, 

I. 
‘oral Achion, The Final Aim of, reviewed, 290. 

Morris, Lewis, author of Songs of Britain, reviewed, 706. 

Morris, William, translator of The Odyssey of Homer, reviewed, 706. 

Morse, Herbert George, M. A., author of Sermons on the Creed, reviewed, 703. 

Mossman, T. W., B. A., author of A History of the Catholic Church of Jesus 
Christ from the Death of S. John to the Middle of the Second Century, reviewed, 

» 130. 

Maxvhind, James, author of Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome, 
reviewed, 579. 

Murray, James A. H., LL. D., editor of A New English Dictionary, reviewed, 
465. 

N 

Naukratis, 256 — schedule of topics treated in the Memoir, 257 — illustrious asso- 
ciations, 258 — ancient temp'es, 262 — pottery of Naukratis, 265 — coins, 2 

Nelson, Cleland X., author of article on Christian Platonism of Alexandria, 635: 

Nelson, Kinloch, D. D., author of article Shall the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Change its Name? 172. 

Notes and Comments, 223. 

Nova Scotia, The First Bishop of, 402 — early life, 402 — ordination and letters, 403 
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—call to Trinity Church, 409 — alleged sympathies with Methodism, 413. Chap- 
ter II. Assistant Minister, 526 — letters, 527 — Episcopacy as bearing upon the 
Revolution, 533 — letters detailing mission to Indians, 670. 


oO 


Olssen, Wm.W., D.D., author of article on the First President of Columbia Col- 
lege, 536. 

Ottley, Brvard B., M. A., author of Rational Aspects of Some Revealed Truths, 
reviewed, 704. 

Parker, Francis $., Hon., author of article on The Huguenots, 369. 

Pears, Edwin, LL. B., author of The Fall of Constantinople, reviewed, 326. 

Pennell, Foseph and Elizabeth Robins, authors of Two Pilgrims’ Progress, re- 
viewed, 75. 

Perry, yp by author of New Songs and Ballads, reviewed, 210. 

Perry, William Stevens, D. D., LL. D., author of The Life, Times, and Correspond- 
ence of William White, D. D., First Bishop of Pennsylvania, 297, 352, 514, 601; 
the First Bishop of Nova Scotia, 402, 526, 670. 

Peters, Fohn P., Ph. D., editor of Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, reviewed, 215. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, author of Naukratis, reviewed, 256. 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart, author of The Madonna of the Tubs, reviewed, 74. 

Platonism (Christian) of Alexandria, O35 — relation of Alexandria to the earl 
Church, 635 — Gnosticism, 636 —S. Clement, 636 — Origen, 638 — textual criti- 
cism, 639— theological views, 640— fame and odium, 641 —development from 
Clement to Augustine, 642— Purgatory, 643— lesson of charity, 644 — mutual 
relation of Bible and Church, 645. 

Poetry, Liber Amoris, 209— New Songs and Ballads, 210— Holy Tides, 210— 
Bugle Echoes, 450. 

Political Science, The Philosophy of Wealth, 697. 

Portraits (Historical) of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation Period, reviewed, 


474- 

Provinces ( The) of the Roman Empire from Ceasar to Diocletian, 415 — great histori- 
cal value of the work, 415—antithesis of Hellenic and Roman influence, 417 — 
Dr. Mommsen traces the territorial extension of the Empire, 418 — mercenary 
spirit of colonisation, 419 — Spanish provinces, 420 — the provinces in Gaul, 421 
— in Germany, 422 — attitude of Rome towards Greece, 423 — application of 
Roman history to modern times, 425. 


R 


Rawlinson, George, M. A., author of Egypt and Babylon from Sacred and Profane 

Sources, reviewed, 82. 
* Rawnsley, H. D., author of Sonnets around the Coast, reviewed, 706. 

Reade, Charles L. and Compton, authors of Charles Reade, Dramatist, Novelist, 
Journalist, reviewed, 705. 

Reber, Franz Von, Dr., author of History of Medizval Art, reviewed, 556. 

Ribot, 7. H., author of German Psychology of To-Day, reviewed, 95. 

Ridgeway, C. F., M. A., author of Holy Communion, reviewed, 702; Foundation 
Truths, reviewed, 702. 

Robbins, Welford L., author of article entitled, Non-Theistic Ethics, 2 

Russell, ¥. Stuart, M. A., author of The Parousia, reviewed, 582. 


S 


Scargill-Bird, S. R., F. S. A., editor of Custumals of Battle Abbey, reviewed, 579. 
Science, The Age of Electricity, 97— Earthquakes and other Earth Movements, 


100. 

Scott, Sir Walter, author of The Lay of the Last Minstrel, reviewed, 73. 

Sheffcy, Hugh W., Hon., author of The Name of the Church, 502, 646. 

Sir Percival and Mr. Shorthouse, 608 — realism, 608 — mind of author enigmatical, 
609 — Critic quoted, 611 — drift of sentiment, 612 — Greg on an Agnostic, 613 
— author’s opinion, 614 — substance of the story, 616. 

Skelding, Susie Barstow, illustrator of Flowers from Dell and Bower — Songsters of 
the Branches — Birds of Meadow and Grove — Songs of Birds, reviewed, 77-78. 

Skey, Z. C., author of The Perfect Day, reviewed, 704. 
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Smith, Mary Stuart, author of article on Mary and Martha Washington, 17. 

Smyth, Fuian K., author of Footprints of the Saviour, reviewed, 331. 

Smyth, Newman, author of Old Faiths in New Lights, reviewed, 453. 

Social Science, Prisoners of Poverty, 695. 

Socrates (Talks with), about Life, 427 —a lover and seeker of truth, 427 — argument 
of the dialogue, 428 — inaccuracies in the translation, 429 — specified instances 
of such, 430, 431 — reply to the review, by the translator, 678. 

Sophocles. Text edited by Guil. Dindorfii, reviewed, 1. 

Staunton, William, D. D., author of Episodes in Clerical and Parish Life, with 
other sketches on Church Subjects contributory to Church Unity, reviewed, 460. 

Stewart, Phillips, author of Poems, reviewed, 706. 

Stinde, Fulius, author of The Bucholz Family, reviewed, 688. 


i 9 


Tennyson, Alfred, P.L., D.C.Z., author of Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, re- 
viewed, 283. P 

Theology, Sermons preached in the Chapel of Stephen’s College, Annandale, 104 — 
A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament, 105 — Bibli- 
cal Theology of the Old Testament, 106 — The Scriptural Doctrine of Recogni- 
tion in the World to Come, 109 — Authorship of the Four Gospels, 110— 
Christ at the Door of the Heart, 212 — Orient, with Preludes on Current Events, 
213 — Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, 215 — Liturgies and Offices of the 
Church, 216— Expositions, 220— Christ and Christianity, 330— Footprints of 
the Saviour, 331 — Twenty Sermons, 333— An Arabic Manual, 334— Thoughts 
for the Devout, 335— Old Faiths in New Lights, 458 — Episodes in Clerical and 
Parish Life, with other Sketches on Church Subjects contributory to Christian 
Unity, 461 — Plain Footprints, or Divers Orders traced in the Scriptures, 462 — 
The Family Altar, or Prayers for Family Worship, 463— Meditations on the 
Liturgical Gospels, 572 — Beckonings for bees Day, — The Kernel and the 
Husk, 699. 

Thomas, Edith M., author of The Round Year; A New Year’s Masque and 
Poems, reviewed, 78. 

Tiffany, C.C., D. D., author of article on The Beatitudes of the Gospel, reviewed, 


241. 
Timlow, Heman R., author of Plain Footprints, or Divers Orders traced in the 
Scriptures, reviewed, 462. 
Trotter, Lionel F., author of History of India under Queen Victoria, from 1836 to 
1880, reviewed, 705. 
U 


Upton, George, author of The Standard Oratorios, reviewed, 223. 


WwW 


Walker, Francis A., author of History of the Second Army Corps in the Army of 
the Potomac, reviewed, 564. 

Washington (George), Mary and Martha, the Mother and the Wife of, 17— scarcity of 
material for a biography, 17 — General Washington a kind step-parent, 19 — let- 
ters by Mrs. Carrington descriptive of a visit to Mount Vernon, 22-26 — Wash- 
ington a God-fearing and praying man, 27. 

Weidner, Revere Franklin, author of Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, re- 
viewed, 106. 

Welldon, F. C. E., M. A., author of Sermons preached to Harrow Boys in the Years 
1885 and 1886, reviewed, 701. % 

Wentworth, T. B., D. D., author of the Logic of Introspection, reviewed, 96. 

White, William, D. D. (First Bishop of Pennsylvania), The Life, Times, and Corre- 
spondence of, 297 — Introduction, 297 — remotest ancestor, 299— history of an- 
cestry, 300 — parentage and childhood home, 304— in Academy and Latin 
School, 307 — Choice of the Priesthood, 311 — instructors in Divinity, 316. — 
Chap. II., Sails for England, 352 — letter to Bishop of London, 354 — incidents, 

56— Journal, 362— departure for America, 364— Correspondence on Call to 
shrist Church, 365— Marriage, 368. — Chap. III., political views of clergy, 514 
— Colonial sympathies, 516 — Wm. White's position, 518 — Dr. Smith’s Sermon, 
521 — statement of principles, 522. — Chap. III. (continued), Oath of allegiance, 
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660 — sermon, 661 — vestry records, 662 —chaplainship, 663—letter, 664 — re- 
turn to Philadelphia, 665 — letter from a friend, 670— College of Philadelphia, 
672 — losses by the war, 676. 

Wilkins, W. F., author of Modern Hinduism, reviewed, 706. 

Wilmott-Buxton, H. F. author of The Sweet o’ the Year, reviewed, 707. 

Wilson, James Grant, editor of The Centennial History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New York, reviewed, 86. 

Wilson, W. D., D.D., LL. D., author of Theories of the Holy Communion, 388. 

Wilson, W. Epiphanius, M. A., author of A Modern Spectator at a Greek Play, 1, 
129 — Death, 269 — review-article on Mommsen’s Provinces of the Roman Em- 

ire, 415 — A New English Dictionary, 465. 

Wingfield, Lewis, author of Lovely Wang, reviewed, 707. 

Winslow, William C., Ph. D., LL. D., author of article on Naukratis, 256. 

Winsor, Fustin, editor of Narrative and Critical History of America, reviewed, 693. 

Wood, William Spicer, M. A., author of Studies in S. Paul’s Epistles to the Gala- 
tians, 702. 

Woodford, Fames Russell, D. D., author of Sermons on Subjects from the Old Tes- 
tament, reviewed, 701. 

Wordsworth, Charles, D. D., D. C. L., Bishop of S. Andrews, author of Some Re- 
marks on Bishop Lightfoot’s Dissertation on the Christian Ministry, reviewed, 


3~-1 30. 
Wright William Burnet, author of Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight, 
reviewed, 9o. 
y 


Yonge, Charlotte M., author of Teachings on the Catechism for the Little Ones, 
reviewed, 571 — Scenes and Characters, reviewed, 689. 
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Final Memorials of Henry W. 
Longfellow. 


By SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 8vo. Uniform with 
the “ Life.”” With two new steel plates. In 
cloth, $3.00; half-calf or half morocco, $5.50. 


At the appearance of the “‘ Life” we remarked upon 
the loveliness of spirit, the tenderness of feeling, and the 
amiability of temper that always characterized the poet. 
One rises from the present volume of “‘ Memorials” with 
a sense of the same qualities in him of whom it treats, 
and with a feeling that it was good to have spent so much 
time in the company of so beautiful a spirit. — Adver- 


| tiser. 


This book introduces the reader into the most intimate 
life of the beloved poet. His sweetness and charm of 
nature, his playful gentleness, his fine discrimination and 
inclusive sympathies are revealed here in a manner that 
could hardly be borne by any other character in literary 
ee — Traveller. 


Letters of Horatio Greenough. 


With Biographical Sketches. Edited by FRAN- 
ces Bootr GREENOUGH. With Portrait, 
$1.25. 

“ Very welcome to readers of literary tastes and artistic 
They give one a portrait of a sensitive na- 
ture, keenly alive to whatever was fine and true. The 
letters throw side-lights on the pene of art and artistic 
tastes in America, and have a distinct value on that ac- 
}count. There are letters from Willis, Dana, the Green- 
| oug hs, et ads, with charming pictures of Boston fifty years 





wee “Most of them are written in a fine flow of spirits, and 
| they mingle domestic privacies, incidents of travel, and 
artistic matter in an agreeable medley.”’ 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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TWO © IMPORTAN a WORKS. 


———— 


History of the Papacy during the Period | 
: of the Reformation. 


By the Rev. M. CreicuTon, M. A., Late Fellow of Merton College, Ox- | 
ford. Vol. I. The Great Schism — The Council of Constance, 1378- 
1418. Vol. II. The Council of Basel — The Papal Restoration, 1418- 
1464. With Appendices and Index. These two volumes, 8vo, $10.00. 
Vols. III. and IV. Just Published. The Italian Princes, 1464-1518. 
With Appendices and Index. These two volumes, 8vo, $7.50. 


The author’s work is in all respects a great one, and is certain of a permanent place 
on the shelves of the student of ecclesiastical history. It is a grand specimen of con- 
scientious workmanship, written in an admirable spirit, and a credit to English histori- 
cal scholarship. — English Churchman (London). 


The fullness of the facts here recorded will make this history a most valuable one for 
reference. — Zhe Churchman (New York). 


His work is fairly entitled to rank among the most thorough, impartial, and trust- 
worthy of recent contributions to historical literature. — Zhe /ndependent (New York). 


Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College and 


the Oxford Movement. 


By the Rev. T. Moztey, formerly Fellow of Oriel. In two volumes. 
16mo, $3.00. 


Many before now — Oakley, Froude, Kennard, not to mention Newman himself— have 
contributed to the story of the Tractarian Movement. None of these, not even the 
famous Apologia, will compare with the volumes now before us in respect to minute full- 
ness, close personal observation, and characteristic touches. Even to the general reader, 
who knows nothing and cares nothing for the merits of the Oxford Movement, these 
Reminiscences, in their vivid power and eminent candor, must possess a great charm. 
To the few survivors of the tragic mé/ée, who knew the actors or had a personal stake 
in the issue, they are fascinating. Mr. Mozley can recall minds and characters by the 
score, and acquaintances long passed from the scene, and present them with a life and 
reality which is a sufficient guarantee of faithfulness. — PRoF. PATTISON in the London 
Academy. 

Every page of these Reminiscences is delightful. The book must be read by every- 

body abs would understand the age. We have a sketch or a portrait of nearly every- 
body whose name has become known to us in connection with the Oxford Movement, 
with countless anecdotes, all giving life to characters that we so often regard almost as 
abstractions, or principles, or books. — American Literary Churchman (Baltimore). 

These “ Reminiscences ” are wonderfully rich in information hitherto inaccessible to 
most Churchmen. — American Church Review (New York). 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 
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Continuity of Christian Thought. 


4 STUDY OF MODERN THEOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF ITS HISTORY. 
By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D. D. 


P 7 * © . 
Prorgssor oF EcciesiasTicat History 1n THE Episcopat THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


In one volume, 12mo, $2.00. 


ENGLISH NOTICES. 


We have read it with great delight. It is the work of a scholarly mind, stored with 
well-refined knowledge, but it is also the work of a man who knows how to write in a 
living, human way on the highest and greatest themes. The layman who has small 
technical knowledge of theology may perfectly well follow our professor, who is lucid 
and vigorous from first to last. Every page is bright with vivid thought expressed in 
clear and graceful language. . . . It must not be supposed that Professor Allen is po- 
lemical or contemptuous towards the Latin theology which superseded the nobler the- 
ology of the Greek fathers. On the conirary, he is profoundly sympathetic in his ex- 
position of it, showing howits dogmas were the necessitated steps of an orderly evolu- 
tion. . . . He must be of peculiar constitution of mind who could read this book and 
escape —for the moment at least —from the feeling of awe which is aroused by the 
perception of the immanent presence of God in humanity. — Bradford Observer. 


This is one of the most valuable contributions to theological thought that have 
reached us during recent years from across the Atlantic. Professor Allen scarcely 
does justice to his work by describing it as a study of modern theology ; for it is in 
reality a fresh and striking survey of the whole course of Christian speculation. .. . 
The main thesis of the book is worked out with great acuteness, and no impartial reader 
can fail to discern in it a large amount of truth that has hitherto been almost ignored. 
— British Quarterly Review. 

The work has been done exceedingly well; there is far more to be learned from this 
little book than from many ponderous tomes ten times its weight; and, moreover, we 
have not found one dull page in it. We hope the next book Dr. Allen gives us will 
be longer, if only it contains as much historical essence and as many pithy sentences. 
— The Rock. 


Professor Allen brings to bear upon the large and difficult subject which he has taken 
up, a grasp of mind and an intimate knowledge of theological literature from the first to 
the nineteenth century, which is a credit to the American Church. — Saturday Review. 


Written clearly and forcibly and with a wealth of illustration from the collateral 
movements of secular thought and art, which often recalls the charm of F. D. Maurice’s 
“ Moral and Religious Philosophy.” — Contemporary Review. 


These lectures must have been interesting in delivery; they are very suggestive, and 
show the mind of an original and powerful thinker. — London Literary Churchman. 


It is in —_ ways a notable book, and, alike in its origin and its contents, and the re- 
ception accorded to it, is significant of the times. — 7he Freeman. 


On the whole it may be cordially welcomed. — Westminster Review. 








*,° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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~ TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 
“A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


“Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by EDwArD RosinsoNn, D. D., LL. D., lately 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union. Theological Seminary, New York. 
Revised Edition. . Giving the Text of Tischendorf, and Various Readings accepted 
by Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort, and in the Revised English Version of 1881. 
With additional Notes by Professor M. B. Ripp.e, D. D., Professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis in Hartford Theological School. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


It is not necessary, at ‘this time, to speak of the value of Dr. Robinson’s Harmony of the 
Gospels. It is recognized as the work of a reverent and learned student of the Scriptures. By 
its arrangement of the sacred text it has facilitated the study of the Gospels; and by its notes it 
has thrown much light upon their meaning. . . . The devout and ripe scholarship of Dr. Riddle 
has added to the work the results of the discoveries and studies of years. . . . The volume is 
almost indispensable to the student of the Gospels. — Zhe Churchman (New York). 

You could not have'intrusted the revision to abler hands than those of Dr. Riddle. Robin- 
son’s “ Harmony ” is now again what it was thirty years ago, the best guide for the comparative 
study of the Gospels. — PHILIP Scuarr, D. D. 

The “ Harmony” is now put on a basis which corresponds to the present condition of Bib- 
lical scholarship, and which may carry forward through another generation the good fruits of 
Dr. Robinson’s work. — Zhe /ndependent (New York). 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN ENGLISH. 


According to the Common Version. Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by 
EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D. Twenty-third and Revised Edition. With Foot-notes 
from the Revised Version of 1881, and Additional Notes, by Professor M. B. Rip- 
DLE, D.D. 12mo, $1.50 wez. 


Professor Riddle has here undertaken to bring the English “ Harmony” into accord with the 
results of the latest scholarship. He retains the text of the Authorized Version, carefully cor- 
rected to conform to the standard English editions, although in some minor instances the stan- 
dard edition of the American Bible Society when supported by the Revised Version has been 
followed. The arrangement of the text has aiso been greatly improved, in some cases repre- 
senting the later judgments of Dr. Robinson himself, in others being the result of an effort to 
present parallel lines in parallel clauses. 

The foot-notes, which are an entirely new feature, are selected from the Revised Version of 
1881, and show all the changes of importance made in the Greek text by the Revisers and also 
such verbal changes as have a direct bearing on the correspondences and divergences of the 
several narratives. 

The Appendix corresponds to that in Professor Riddle’s new edition of the Greek “ Har- 
mony,” and contains numerous and important additions by the editor, made in accordance with 
the general design of the “Harmony,” and in many cases carrying Dr. Robinson’s arguments 
down to the present conditions of the controversy respecting the Gospels. These additional 
discussions are written in a form adapted for readers unfamiliar with Greek, and the important 
matters connected with the Gospels have rarely been treated so fully and clearly in a volume in- 
tended for popular use. 

The book is printed from an entirely new set of plates. 


We cordially welcome a new and revised edition of this standard work. An entirely new 
and valuable feature of this edition will be found in the foot-notes. So numerous and judi- 
ciously selected are the references to the Revised Version in the foot-notes, that the reader is 
saved the necessity of having that version constantly at hand when he uses the harmony. There 
are many additions to the illustrative notes at the end of the volume. — Living Church (Chicago). 


*,* For sale by al? Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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BOOKS OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. °°”: = 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors : 
of The Andover Review, Professors in Andover Theological Seminary: 16mo, $1.00. 


Contents: I. Introduction; II. The Incarnation; III. The Atonement; IV. Eschatol ; 
V. The Work of the Holy Spirit; VI. The Christian; VIL. Christianity and Missions ; VIIL The: 
Scriptures ; IX. Conclusion — Christianity Absolute and Universal. : 

It is an intelligent and earnest effort towards the disentanglement of some scriptural and theolog- 
ical errors from some of the great doctrines of Christianity. We have often referred to these essays 
with approval and thankfulness as they have appeared in the pages of the excellent Review which re- 
flects so much credit upon Andover scholarship and courage. — Zhe Christian World (London). 





THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, 


A Study of Modern Theology in the Light of History. By the Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. The Bohlen Lectures for 
1883. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

As a work in the philosophical interpretation of history, there has been nothing superior to it done 
in this country. — Zhe Critic (New York). 


This is one of the most valuable contributions to theological thought that have reached us durin 
recent years from across the Atlantic. It is a fresh and striking survey of the whole course 
Christian speculation. — British Quarterly Review. 


A singularly noble book. — Christian Union (New York). 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By the Rev. THEopore T. MunGer, author of “On the Threshold.” 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


Contents. — Prefatory Essay: “The New Theology.” — Sermons: On Reception of New Truth; 
God our Shield ; God our Reward ; Love to the Christ as a Person; The Christ’s Pity ; The Christ as 
a Preacher; Land-Tenure ; Moral Environment; Immortality and Science ; Immortality and Nature ; 
Immortality as taught by the Christ; The Christ’s Treatment of Death; The Resurrection from the 
Dead ; The Method of Penalty ; Judgment ; Life a Gain ; Things to be Awaited. 

The sermons, as such, deserve to rank with the noblest productions of modern times. Really 
fresh, suggestive, and inspiring. — British Quarterly Review. . 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD, 
By the Rev. Exisea Mutrorp, LL.D. An Institute of Theology. 8vo, $2.00. 


It is the mirror of the age, the gospel of the age, the embodiment of the thought of the age, and 
yet, for the most part, it is the statement of the truth of all ages as it concerns the spiritual life of 
man. The prime thought of the book can no more be shaken than the eternal hills, and whether 
men accept or dispute different points in its development, it is one of the few books that sooner or 
later create a new world for men to live in. — New York Times. 

It is the most important contribution to theological literature thus far made by any American 
writer. — The Churchman (New York). 


#,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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' DELIGHTFUL BOOKS 


A WHITE HERON, and Other Stories. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. (4 
New Book.) 

A MARSH ISLAND. A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 

A COUNTRY DOCTOR. A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 

DEEPHAVEN. New England Sketches. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. Charming Short Stories. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

COUNTRY BY-WAYS. Stories of New England Life. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT AND FRIENDS ASHORE. 
Sketches and Stories. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

PLAY-DAYS. Stories for Children. Square 16mo, $1.50. 


Miss Jewett holds an enviable position in American literature. A wide circle of cultured 
readers welcomes everything that comes from her pen. Her work is almost faultless of its kind. 
She paints New England scenery to the life, her studies of New England character are brilliantly 
sketched, her appreciation of moral excellence pervades her work, her sense of humor is keen, 
and her graceful style is a fitting medium through which her thoughts and fancies find expres- 
sion. er sketches and stories are studies in English literature. — Providence Fournal. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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THE HAMMOND! 


The only Type-Writer awarded a Gold Medal at the New| 
Orleans Exposition. 








Speed, Perfect Alignment, “Uniform ieailen, Change- 
able Type, Durability. 
THE UNITED BRASS CO., 
79 Furtron ’St., New York, A/ay 7, 1886. 
GenTLemen, — We take ple asure in info arming you that 
we have been using your Type-Writer for about one year, | 
and up to.the present time it has given perfect satisfaction. 
We think that it is the best machine in the market. It can 
be depended upon in the matter of speed, excellent work, 
and durability. We have had many inquiries reg? arding | 
the Type-W reer, and have in all cases recommended it in| 
the highest terms. 
Yours respectfully, Tue Unitep Brass Co. 
Price, including one extra type-wheel, $100.00. 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO., 
77 Nassau St., New York City. 

We refer, by permission, to the Editor of the Church Re-} 
view. Send for pamphlet. 
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THE LIGHT RUNNING 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas. 


’: BEYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND. 


Rev, W. C. WinsLow, LL. D., 429 Bea- 
con Street, hone is the American Vice- 
President (James Russell Lowell, LL. D., 
being Honorary Vice-President) and Hon- 
orary Treasurer of this Society. Donors 
- of not less than $5.00 are entitled to the 
elaborate MEMOIR (with plates and illustra- 
tions) of each season; also the annual re- 
port, with the lectures, list of subscribers, 
balance-sheet, etc. Support is entirely from 
contributions, and funds are necessary for 
the continuance of the explorations. Forty 
of the Bishops and many clergy have aided 
‘this cause. Send to Dr. Winslow for a 
Circular. 








GREATAMERICAN 














Greatest 
fered. Now" 's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass L amp, 
or We bster" 8 Dic ctionary. For full particulars address 
B4E E Eke BAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

P.O. 289. 1 and 33 Vesey St., New Y ork. 


GomPany 


HOME 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 


Finest Wesdwaek. 


Easiest to Manage. 
Has No Equal. 
Simplest and Best. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Orange, Mass. 


30 Union Square, New York. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Louis, Mo. 
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“(Holmes Roll-Top Desk... OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Chair. 
16 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), —”: br | 


a 8. GOULD. BOSTON. _- FRANK A, Paton. 


~~ Morat: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 













OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


ALSO, 


“ Best oF Lire Companies. 
Paid Policy-Holders, $13,000,000. 


Pays ALL a an Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 


ISSUES 
ACCIDENT POLICIES a 


— pre 
od BEST LIFE POLICY in the Market, Indefeastble, Non-Forfeita- 


~ Assets, $9,111,000. _ Surplus, $2,129,000. 


JAS. G. BATTRRSON, : RODNEY NEY DENNIS, Sec'y. JOUN B. MORRIS, Asst. Sec'y. 


“PHILLIPS EXETER LECTURES. 


Lecrures DELIVERED BEFORE THE Srupents or Parrirs Exerer Acap- 
pmy, 1885-1886. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 
Cowrenrs: Physical, Mental, and Spiritual Exercises, by Rev. Edward E. Hale; The Infinence 
of Habit in College Training, b President McCosb,of Princeton ; Socialism, by President Walker of - 
» the Massachusetts Institute of Rushadloxy ; The Spontaneous Element in Scholarship, by President 
Baptlett of Dartmouth; day Made, Self-made, and Unwade, by President Rolinson of - od Uni- 
versity ; The Ideal uy by President Porter of Yale; The Sentiment of Reverence, by President 
Carter of Williams; » by Rer. Phillips Brooks. 
Both the lee turers ir topics assure a book of great and permanent vl which 


ought to have a very Wide circulation and careful reading. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston anp New Yorr. 
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